








Gas Industry Day 


AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’‘S FAIR 


is Friday, October 11 


Here is real news for delegates who attend the Association’s convention ip 
Atlantic City, October 7-10. The convention ends Thursday afternoon the oth, 
Early the following afternoon—Friday, the 11th—the gas industry's big party 
starts going places and doing things at the 1940 New York World's Fair. 














First you will receive a free ticket of admission by courtesy of the Metropolitan New York Companies, 
Then you will be given a key to the Fair's “Golden Key Contest’ which may win you an automobile, we hope, 
we hope. 

Once inside the Fair gates the first stop is our industry's own Gas Wonderland—flagstones that talk— 
Tiny Town with houses that open up and talk—the kaleidoscopic fountain—a show totally different from 


last year—a show that is drawing 22% of the entire gate! 


2 to 6 P.M. OPEN HOUSE in the private lounge of Consolidated Edison's spectacular “City of 
Light” exhibit, with the company as your host. You will witness a magnificent spectacle 
—gargantuan New York, from Coney Island to far away Westchester County. This 
greatest of dioramas on a circular stage more than a city block long makes New York 
come alive before your eyes. 


5 to 7 P.M. COCKTAIL PARTY for Association officers and convention delegates by Associa- 
tion of Gas Appliance & Equipment Manufacturers, Court of Flame Club, Gas Wonder- 
land. Good fellowship and a lot of fun. 


6 to 6:30 P.M. SPECIAL BROADCAST program by Station WINS and three-minute talk by 
President Beckjord in Gas Wonderland Auditorium. 


8 P.M. DINNER in a famous pavilion overlooking spectacular Lagoon of Nations fountain 
display. Special music during dinner. Ticket arrangements to be announced later. 


9:15 to 9:30 VIEW OF LAGOON of Nations display from pavilion. You who saw this vast, 
colorful fire-water-fireworks extravaganza last year were thrilled. It is even better this year. 


9:45 P.M. FIREWORKS display in Fountain Lake, Amusement Area, and tour of attractions. 


Any member of the gas industry is welcome to attend the dinner and join the gang in the Amusement 
Area and Gas Wonderland but admission to Consolidated Edison’s open house, The A.G.A.E.M. code 
tail party and the WINS broadcast is restricted to Atlantic City convention delegates who wear the official com 


vention badge. 
Don’t miss this World’s Fair party. Plan now to make it a fitting climax to your convention trip by retuft 


ing from Atlantic City by way of New York. 


Remember the Dates: 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—October 7-8-9-10 GAS INDUSTRY DAY, WORLD’S FAIR—October I 


Subsequent mailings to members will give full details not available at this time. 
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Seldom, if ever, has the annual 
convention been held at a more crit- 
ical time in our national history. No 
one knows what may happen in the 
imervening twelve months before 
the next convention is held. It, 
therefore, behooves all alert gas 
nen to make the most of this op- 
portunity to meet their fellow work- 
as, and to hear the leading authori- 
ties on vital topics of the day. A 
lance at the program will su fice to 
wove its timeliness and significance. 
_.. It's our rare privilege to pre- 
int the findings of a five-year study 
of gas range performance by the 
ladies’ Home Journal Workshop 
which show conclusively the great 
wrides made by gas cookery in that 
jeriad. Coming from an unbiased 
wurce, Miss Pennock’s article pro- 
rides new ammunition for the gas 
vange Salesman. . . . Giving point 
the Workshop's study, A. G. A. 
idistician, Ed. Martin turns a crit- 
idl eye on the claims of the “Kook 
with Kilowatt’ contingent which 
would have us believe that this is 
melectric age. His analysis is star- 
lng... . Among the gas indus- 
iys biggest customers, the U. S. 
Government is tops according to the 
ment series of articles by Mr. 
Bem. This issue covers the War 
ad Navy De partments. 
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Convention Bound—Strong Program Re- 
flects World Events 


Today’s Gas Ranges—Hold Front Rank in 


User-Performance TeSt...................s.s.0000: GRACE L. PENNOCK 
War and Navy Departments—How Gas 

Supplies U. S. Fuel Requirements................ GEORGE W. BEAN 
Homemakers’ Quiz—Consolidates Customer 

Crease Wi Temi yas ihc cavcnccersesidorsseaces IRENE HICKEY 
New Research—Bulletins Point Way to 

Mme Come: CiGaMiaagiaiscc sev csec ceeds oes F. J. RUTLEDGE 
Statistics Prove—Electric Cooking Gains 

Limited to Non-Gas Territory.................. EDWARD R. MARTIN 
Tact in Contact—Use of Sound Slide Films 

Si MONE Ti aia ssc a oscnccse ci J. J. QUINN 
Third Appalachian Gas Measurement Short . 

Course Is Outstanding Success.........0...cc.c... B. P. STOCKWELL 


Affiliated Association Activities 
Convention Calendar 


“Four Payment Plan” and Weather Chart 

Aid New Orleans Collection Record............ JOHN E. HEVRON 
What Are the Trends in Appliance Servicing?........ F, M. FOSTER 
Cold-Set Printing Process Blazes Trail with 

Gas-Burning System..............cccccccssesseeees HARRY W. SMITH, JR. 
Going Ahead with Industrial Gas 
Measurement of Pressures Developed Dur- 

ing the Carbonization of Coal.................. CHARLES C. RUSSELL 
The American Gas Association’s Laborator- 

ies as a Training School.....0...........cccccccceseeeees F, E. VANDAVEER 
Personnel Service 





Published eleven times a year by the American 
fis Association, Inc. Publication Office, Ameri- 
2 Building, Brattleboro, Vt. Publication is 
tuthly except July and August which will be 
tbimonthly issue. Editorial Offices, 420 Lex- 
melon Avenue, New York, N. Y. Address all 
‘mmunications to American Building, Brattle- 
ha, Vermont, or to 420 Lexington Ave., New 
Yok N.Y. All manuscript copy for publica- 
lm should be sent to the editorial offices in 
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New York. The Association does not hold itself 
responsible for statements and opinions con- 
tained in papers and discussions appearing 
herein. Entered as Second Class Matter at the 
Post Office at Brattleboro, Vermont, February 
10th, 1922, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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American Gas Association Testing Laboratories 
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Prospect Street Plant of the Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, In- 
dianapolis. This photograph by H. H. Crook is another prize- 
winner in the contest for MONTHLY frontispiece illustrations. 
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CONVENTION BOUND 


... Strong Program Reflects World Events 





HILE the world waits anxiously for a decision in 
Wi tne tremendous European struggle now waging, 
the gas industry is marshalling its resources for a national 
convention that will prove beyond doubt, its great and es- 
sential service to the American way of life. National de- 
fense and the contributions of the industry to better living 
will be the dominant themes in a closely knit program fea- 
turing scores of national authorities on a wide range of 
subjects. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the Association 
will be held at the Playground of the World—Atlantic 
City—starting the week of October 7. Let no one mistake, 
however, the seriousness of the convention, nor the im- 
portant problems which will be presented there. It will be, 
byall odds, the most significant meeting in many years. The 
Program Committee, headed by George S. Hawley of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has taken into account the pressing na- 
tional events which are shaping the future. 


A very important feature of the general sessions is the 
iual election of officers. Following this and the report 
of the treasurer, the convention will get down to current 
problems with an address by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of The Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C. Under 
the timely title “Industry in a Changing World,” Dr. 
Moulton will drive home the pertinent lessons to be learned 
fm today’s events in the industrial world. As the head 
fan institution devoted to public service through research 
ind advanced training in economics and public adminis- 
tation, Dr. Moulton is well qualified to shed new light on 
the gas industry's problems. 

Walter C. Beckjord, president of the American Gas As- 
‘wiation, and vice-president and general manager of Co- 
umbia Gas & Electric Corp., will appear early on the pro- 
gam with a keynote address on ‘““The Gas Business in the 
Modern World.” In his usual forthright manner President 






Beckjord will analyze the gas industry’s position in the 
light of experience gained this year as leader of the Asso- 
ciation’s cooperative undertakings. He will also preside 
throughout the general sessions of the convention. 

Special attention will be devoted to national defense and 
the gas industry's opportunities in the rearmament program 
in an address by Franklin T. Rainey, of Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman of the Association’s Industrial Gas Section. This 
subject will be dealt with further in a symposium of in- 
dustrial gas sales managers at the Wednesday Industrial 
Gas meeting, under the leadership of Henry Obermeyer, as- 
sistant vice-president, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. Technical phases of the national defense pro- 
gram will be probed at the Technical Section meetings dur- 
ing the convention. 

The consumer movement has been receiving much atten- 
tion, even in these war-conscious days, and is labelled the 
most significant movement of the day. In recognition of 
this trend, John Benson, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, New York, has a promi- 
nent place on the program. In an address entitled ‘The 
Consumer Movement Is with Us—What About It?” he 
will attempt to evaluate its significance and point out the 
possibilities of consumer education in regard to advertising 
and advertised products, with particular attention to the gas 
industry and its national advertising program. 


The parade of talent from outside the gas industry will 
continue on the general sessions’ program with an address 
entitled “As Others See Us’ by Elmo Roper of Fortune 
magazine. A noted market analyist, who has done con- 
siderable work in the public utility and manufacturing field, 
Mr. Roper is probably best known publicly as the man who 
conducts the research work for the Fortune Magazine Pub- 
lic Opinion Surveys. He has done a great deal of research 
for such organizations as the New York Stock Exchange, 







The American Bankers’ Association, 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, etc. 

Frank H. Adams, president of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, in an ad- 
dress entitled “A United Front’’ will 
further emphasize the Siamese-twin re- 
lationship of the appliance manufac- 
turers and the gas distributing com- 
panies. Their problems are insep- 
arable and Mr. Adams will point out 
how, through mutual cooperation, they 
may be solved even more efficiently 
than in the past. 


Air Conditioning Topic 

One of the recognized fathers of air 
conditioning, Dr. Willis H. Carrier, 
chairman of the board of Carrier Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, will address the 
convention on this most important 
topic. A noted scientist, Dr. Carrier 
has many patents and other contribu- 
tions to his credit and is especially 
known for his pioneer work in the 
development of the science of air con- 
ditioning. He is credited with re- 
search which led, in 1903, to develop- 
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Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton, President, The 
Brookings Institute 


Walter C. Beckjord, 
President, American 
Gas Association 
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ment and installation in a Brooklyn 
lithographing plant, of the first air 
conditioning system, a system which 
allowed the lithographer to control 
production in the summer. His re- 
marks are certain to be of interest to 
an industry at present intensely pre- 
occupied with this subject. 

Reverting to more prosaic problems, 
the gas industry will receive valuable 
advice and information on financial 
subjects from Allan M. Pope, presi- 
dent, The First Boston Corporation, 
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Sparkling Convention Entertainment 
Promised by Committee 


The Entertainment Committee, of which John St. John of Madison, 
Wisconsin, is chairman, is completing arrangements for an unusual 
program at this year’s convention for the entertainment of delegates 
and their guests. 

Several surprises are in store for those who go to Atlantic City for 
the week of October 7. Present plans include a surprise party at the 
Traymore Hotel on Tuesday evening, October 8, at which a large 
assortment of valuable and useful prizes will be distributed. There 
will be plenty of fun for everyone who attends this party, the commit- 
tee promises. 

A dance in the ballroom of the Atlantic City Auditorium will be 
the headline attraction on Wednesday evening, October 9. A well- 
known orchestra has been engaged for this event and good music is as- 
sured. Between dances, there will be several features which in them- 
selves will afford a pleasant evening. 

And, oh yes, for the ladies—there will be a card party and tea in 
a beautiful setting at the Ambassador Hotel on Wednesday, October 9. 

Earl W. Roberts, of Cleveland, heads the committee in charge of 
the ladies’ card party and tea; W. S. Guitteau, of New York, is di- 
recting arrangements for the surprise party, and W. G. Murfit, of 
Philadelphia, is supervising the conduct of the dance. These men 
will be on deck at Atlantic City to see that everyone has a good time 
in between business sessions. 

As a postcript, may we remind you of Gas Industry Day at the New 
York World’s Fair on October 11. For the program, please turn to 
the inside front cover of this issue. 
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and one of the foremost investmen 
bankers in the United States. Under 
the title, ‘Financing Today and Tp. 
morrow,” Mr. Pope will review the 
methods of finance in the light of the 
present chaotic world conditions, 4s 
a past president of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, director of , 
London corporation and many othe 
institutions, as well as being prom: 
nently identified with New York Uni 
versity, Mr. Pope’s views wield m 
questionable authority in this field, 


Medal Awards 

An always-welcome feature of th 
convention, the award of honors for 
outstanding achievement, will again be 
a part of the general sessions’ program 
These include: McCarter Medals fu 
outstanding acts of life saving; th 
Charles A. Munroe Award for th 
greatest individual contribution to th 
general advancement of the gas @ 
dustry; the Beal Medal for the tet 
technical contribution to Assodialion 
meetings throughout the year, 
A.G. A. Meritorious Service 7 
for the individual who is judg 
have performed the most mett 
act during the year. 

The second annual award Of 
Gild of Ancient Supplers will also be 
made at one of the general sessiois 
This organization is limited to mend 
at least ten years’ service to the gasit 
dustry and all Supplers are executins 
and representatives of concerns WH 
make or distribute appliances, equi 
ment, supplies or services to gas ct 
panies. The first award, last yeat, we 
to R. M. Conner, director of & 
A.G. A. Testing Laboratories. 

Reports of the Resolutions and & 
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Ed. C. Connor, Con- 
sulting Engineer, 
Dallas, Texas 





P. McDonald Bid- 
dison, Consulting 
Engineer, Dallas 


Edgar G. Hill, Vice- 
President, Ford, 
Bacon & Davis 
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stment fm Time and Place Committees will round 
Under out the general sessions’ program. 

nd To | The sectional meetings, which will 
ew th te held throughout convention week, 



















- of the will specialize on various phases of 
ns. As the industry's operations and dissect 
estment [the most pressing problems facing 
+ of a Mm ttese branches of the gas business. 
y other #§ These meetings, which are usually con- 
promi- (§ dered the most fruitful of the con- 
tk Uni vention, will provide something for 
eld uw. @ “tty man, no matter what his job in 
field, § te industry. While it is possible to 
discuss only a few features of the de- 
tiled programs in this issue, complete 
of th tentative programs will soon be mailed 
i fr wall members of the Association. 
again be 
program. Naural Gas Day Opens Convention 
-dals ft Bin accordance with previous custom, 
ing; th Monday, October 7, will be Natural 
for th Gas Day at the 
m toe convention. The 





morning will be 
devoted to impor- 
tant natural gas 
technical and re- 
search committee 
meetings, while 
the formal pro- 
gram will be held 
i in the afternoon. 
Among the im- 
portant papers to 
be presented on 

te Natural Gas Section program will 
that on “Liquefaction, Storage and 
legisification of Natural Gas for Pezk 
mds.” Covering one of the most 
hieaching developments of the year, 
tis paper will present for the first 
lie the engineering theory, construc- 
‘methods and practical application 
ifthe plant now being built by The 
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Gas Machinery Company for The East 
Ohio Gas Company in Cleveland. It 
will be presented jointly by Dr. R. W. 
Miller, research director, The Peoples 
Natural Gas Company and Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Company of Pittsburgh, and 
J. A. Clark, chief engineer, Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Company, Clarksburg, W. 
Va. An invitation for interested gas 
men to visit this new plant in Cleve- 
land on their return trip from the con- 
vention has been extended by W. E. 
Steinwedell, president of The Gas Ma- 
chinery Company. 
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Another featured presentation on 
the natural gas program will be that 
by E. C. Connor, consulting engineer 
of Dallas, Texas, on “Methods of 
Valuation—Production System Prop- 
erty—for Rate-Making Purposes.” This 
will be followed by a discussion led by 
Ralph E. Davis, consulting gas engi- 
neer, of Pittsburgh, and Edgar G. Hill, 
vice-president, Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
Inc., New York. Panel discussion from 
the floor will be conducted by P. Mc- 
Donald Biddison, consulting engineer 
of Dallas. 


Hee 





Accountants Plan Lively Meetings 





MTA 


A program designed to enhance the 
accountants’ reputation for lively and 
constructive meet- 
ings will be pre- 
sented by the Ac- 
counting Section. 
Speakers from 
within and with- 
out the gas indus- 
try will discuss 





such subjects 
as “Wages and 
Hours”; ‘‘Insur- 
ance Coverage” : F. B. Flahive, Chair- 
“The National “gee 
Debt and De- 


fense Cost in Relation to Taxes’; and 
“Original Costs on Property, Plant and 
Equipment.” 

The increasingly important topic of 
“Depreciation” will be fully discussed 
by a speaker well qualified to deal au- 
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thoritatively with this subject. An- 
other topic vital to accountants, the 
experiences of the gas industry under 
the new Uniform Classification, will 
be given by an outstanding utility ex- 
pert. 

The Accounting Luncheon Confer- 
ences, which have been such a con- 
spicuous success for a number of years, 
will be continued and separate con- 
ferences have been planned on Tax 
Accounting, Insurance and Deprecia- 
tion, Property Records Accounting, 
Customer Accounting, Customer Rela- 
tions, General Accounting, and Credit 
and Collections. The increase in the 
number of luncheon conferences over 
previous years is expected to keep each 
group within a reasonable size, thus 
affording each member present an op- 
portunity to express his views or make 
such inquiries as he desires. 
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With sales as the dominant theme, 
the meetings of the Commercial Sec- 
tion will be short 
and to the point. 

Two afternoon 

sessions have 

been arranged for 

Tuesday and 

Thursday at the 

Hotel Traymore, 

beginning at 2:30 

P.M. and closing 

at 4:45 P.M. each 

day. Davis M. DeBard, 
Thespotlight of Chairman, Commer- 

: , cial Section 

attention will be 

focussed on the symposium at the first 

session in which all of the incoming 

chairmen of the section will participate. 

At this symposium each chairman will 

outline the plans of his committee for 

the coming year, thus giving the con- 

vention a preview of the section's 

activities for 1941. 


Marketing Experts To Speak 
Headliners in the art of sales and 
sales technique, including many top- 
flight sales executives, will participate 
in the balance of the Commercial Sec- 
tion program. Among those who will 
address the meetings are: T. V. Houser, 
vice-president, Sears-Roebuck, Chicago, 
on the subject of ‘Retail Merchandis- 
ing’; B. L. Johnson, editor, American 
Builder and Building Age, on “What 
the American Public Wants in New 
Homes”; C. C. Young, Gas Service 
Co., Kansas City, on the Certified Per- 
formance Range Program; and B. T. 


T. V. Houser. Vice- 
President, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 


Bernard L. Johnson, 

Editor, American 

Builder and Build- 
ing Age 
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Franck, of Milwaukee, chairman of the 
A. G. A. Refrigeration Committee, on 
Refrigeration. 

Other speakers include George F. B. 
Owens, assistant vice-president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., on “What 
Is Happening to the Domestic Load 
and What Are We Doing About It ?’, 
B. H. Wittman, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago, on “The Certi- 
fied Quality Program”; and W. J. 
Schmidt, Long Island Lighting Co., on 
“Water Heating Promotion.” Speakers 
of similar caliber will talk on house 
heating and other activities of national 
interest. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 
gram will be the presentation of 
awards in recognition of outstanding 
sales achievements during the current 
year. At the Tuesday session, B. T. 
Franck, chairman of the Refrigeration 
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As timely as the hour, the program 
of the Industrial Gas Section, which 
will be held 
Wednesday and 
Thursday _after- 
noons at the Ho- 
tel Traymore, 
includes several 
innovations. 

With Franklin T. 
Rainey, chairman 
of the _ section, 
presiding, the 


Wednesday meet- 
ing will concen- 
trate on the use 


Franklin T. Rainey, 
Chairman, Industrial 
Gas Section 


of gas in national defense. The feature 
of this session is the symposium of in- 
dustrial gas sales managers on the 
subject ‘Further Aspects of Gas in Na- 
tional Defense.” Under the leader- 
ship of Henry Obermeyer, of New 
York, the symposium will cover (1) 
Sales Opportunities, Policies and Fi- 
nancing; (2) Cooperating with Plant 
Production Men; (3) What of Equip- 
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Committee, will present prizes tog, 
winners of the nation-wide refrigeraty, 
contest. The winners of this conjey 
in the various divisions will recep. 
trips to Bermuda with all 
paid. This honor flight will take 9 
from Atlantic City at noon on the dp 
ing day of the convention—allou 
two days in Bermuda and rety 
High-scoring salesmen in 
tional Certified Performance gas 
sales drive will be honored 
Wednesday session when Geog 
field, chairman of the Domestic 
Committee, will present prizes 
gional winners. Cash prizes 
expense trips as well as recogni 
the CP Ranger Club will be a 
to the top-ranking gas range salesmen 
Davis M. DeBard, Vice-president 
Stone & Webster Service Corp, ani 
chairman of the Commercial Section 
will preside at the Tuesday session 
and R. J. Rutherford, vice-presiden, 
Worcester Gas Light Co., incoming 
chairman of the section, will condad 
the final session. 


i 


ment and Controls?; and (4) Tk 
User’s Viewpoint. 

The Wednesday session will includ 
an address on ‘Industrial Technicians 
Today and Tomorrow” by a nationally 
known industrial leader and moulde 
of industrial and business opinion i 
is also planned to present a papet d 
scribing ‘“‘New Horizons on Comite 
cial Cooking and Baking.” Electiondl 
officers will be held at this session 

Following the industrial gas sib 
luncheon on Thursday, interest at th 
afternoon session will center on # 
“Executive Round Table on Indusnl 
Gas” led by H. Carl Wolf, presidest 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlant, 
Georgia, and incoming chairman 0 
the section. Occupying the greater pat 
of the afternoon, this feature will@ 
a variety of topics. An interesting & 
hibit of Industrial and Comet 
Gas Advertising and Publicity will & 
held in connection with the sedi 
meetings. 
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Technical Program Stresses Defense 
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Tying up with the national defense 
theme, the Technical Section will have 
many papers to 
offer the visiting 
engineers and 
chemists during 
full afternoon 
meetings on Tues- 
day and Wednes- 
day. With F. M. 
Goodwin, of Bos- 
ton, chairman of 
the section, pre- 
siding, the pro- 
gram will go di- 
rectly to the heart 
of many production and operating 

s. 

First approach to the new situation 
will be made by P. T. Dashiell, of The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., in a pa- 
pet on “Technical Problems of the Gas 
Industry in Connection with National 
Defense.” This subject is expected to 
wouse considerable discussion and to 
be touched in succeeding reports. 
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Bh Ga Production To Be Studied 
ee The first session will also include a 
(4) The BH nper on “Residuum Petroleum Oils in 
the Manufacture of Coke Oven Gas’ 
CJ. Ramsburg and G. V. McGurl 
ifthe Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, 
id one on “Elimination of Noise in 
Aimospheric Gas Burner Application” 
b RM. Conner, director of the 
AG.A. Testing Laboratories. Valu- 
ie teports of the Distribution and 
Gis Production Committees will be 
mde at this session by the respective 
duimen, C. H. Waring and W. K. 
Beard. 
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Anew subject on the section's pro- 
gam and one expected to attract wide- 
wttad attention is that on ‘Plastics 
id the Gas Industry” which will be 
pesented on Wednesday by Reginald 
L Wakeman, of Mellon Institute of 
hitsttial Research, Pittsburgh. Other 
Mts to be presented at this session 
wchade: “Determination of Combus- 
im Characteristics of Fuel Gases” by 
Louis Shnidman, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., and 
is in Microbiological Anaérobic 
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Corrosion” by Raymond T. Hadley, 
Susquehanna Pipe Line Co., Philadel- 
phia. S. J. Modzikowski, chairman of 
the Chemical Committee, will present 
his committee’s report and the report 
of the Gas Conditioning Committee 
will be made by its chairman, L. J. 
Willien. 










P. T. Dashiell to 
Speak on National 
Defense 


L. J. Willien will 
present Gas Condi- 
tioning Rebort 
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Home Service at the Breakfast Table 





“Home Service in the American 
Way of Living’ will be the theme 
of the program at 
the Home Service 
Breakfast to be 
held Wednesday 
morning at the 
Hotel Traymore. 
This theme was 
selected to empha- 
size the influence 
which can be ex- 
erted by home 
service workers in 
their daily con- 
tacts with women 


Mrs. Eliza M. Ste- 

phenson, Chairman, 

Home Service Com- 
mittee 


tint t Will 


customers. Mrs. Eliza M. Stephenson, 
of the Jersey Central Power and Light 
Co., Asbury Park, N. J., will preside 
as chairman of the Home Service Com- 
mittee. 

The home service program is com- 
posed of a group of short talks by 
home service directors and will deal 
with the subjects of sales floor activi- 
ties, maids’ classes, school contacts, 
radio and advertising. Greetings from 
Association executives will be followed 
by a Cook Book Review during which 
authors of well-known cook books will 


be introduced. 
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Personnel Practices Luncheon Meeting 





HE fifth an- 
nual luncheon 
conference of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation’s Commit- 
tee on Personnel 
Practices will be 
held in the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic 
City, at 12:30 
o'clock, Tuesday, 
October 8, during 
the annual conven- 
tion according to an 
announcement by 
H. L. Donaldson of Pittsburgh, chairman 
of the committee. Feature of the meeting 
will be an address by Louis Ruthenburg, 
president of Servel Inc., on “Building Em- 
ployee Understanding of Business Manage- 
ment.” 
Mr. Ruthenburg is a recognized author- 
ity on industrial relations and has devoted 


Louis Ruthenburg 
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considerable effort to develop employee ap- 
preciation and understanding of manage- 
ment’s problems. The results he has 
achieved in this field have attracted national 
attention and study. He is a director of the 
American Gas Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers and has been actively iden- 
tified with the gas industry since his ap- 
pointment as president of Servel Inc., in 
1934. 

Mr. Donaldson, who is director of per- 
sonnel of the Philadelphia Company and its 
subsidiaries, will preside at the luncheon 
conference. Charles S$. Simpson, manager, 
personnel department, The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company, is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Tickets for the luncheon conference are 
$1.50 and should be obtained in advance 
from the American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Below is a graphic presentation of the gains made during the fap 
year record of gas range performance at the Ladies’ Home Joumy 


Workshop. 


At left, Wilbert P. Frantz, 


staff engineer, makes , 


check of preheating time and gas consumption 
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Today’s Gas Ranges .. . Hold Front 


Rank in User-Performance 
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\A JE thought gas ranges were 

good five years ago but studies 
at the Ladies’ Home Journal Work- 
shop show that they are far better now. 
The increase in convenience and in 
pleasure of working with these new 
ranges is something not easily meas- 
ured. Progress in speed and efficiency 
can be given in figures. 

Gas bills with a 1940 range can 
easily average a fifth less than with a 
range of five years ago. Time for 
reaching cooking temperature has been 
cut as much as a half in some in- 
stances, and lesser cuts have been made 
all along the line. Total baking times 
have been reduced and the very low 
oven temperatures, once hard to get, 
are entirely dependable. Broilers are 
better, top heat is more flexible and 


By Grace L. PENNOCK 


Household Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


more easily controlled, and the ranges 
are easier to use and are better looking 
all around. 

In terms of what this means to the 
user, ovens that five years ago needed 
twenty-three minutes to heat to 500° 
F.—as hot as would ever be needed 
for anything—neow reach that tempera- 
ture in eleven minutes and take cor- 
respondingly less time for lower bak- 
ing temperatures. Angel food cake 
bakes in sixteen minutes less time than 
five years ago and layer cakes in 8 
minutes less, according to our records 
of baking time. 

Total baking times have been re- 
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duced not only because ovens takeles 
time than they did to reach bakingi 
perature, but because of their @ 
comeback after the cold food ga 
These savings in minutes total # 
many hours in waiting time in 
course of a year. Ovens that Gi 
be depended upon to hold a ste 
temperature of even 300° BM 
hold 250° F., which means peti 
sults with such things as so file 
fruit cakes. 

Baking costs are lessened ail 
the line—.3 of a cent saving Om 
baked, when done from a COM 
Or on an oven meal, and small 
ings on every quart of water BM 
total, $5 to $10 savings in tie 
of a year. 4 

Broilers are uniformly of the no 
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ies variety in accredited ranges, and 
iheit usable cooking area has been in- 
geased as much as 80%, which means 
that a whole meal can be broiled with- 
at shifting food around to get it all 
qoked, when once it required moving 
wy large steak back and forth to 
woid a burned area in the middle and 
mw edges. 

One of the most important features 
for the convenience of the user is the 
wtomatic lighting for ovens and broil- 
@, as well as top units. We have had 
giomatic lighting for top units much 
imger than 5 years, and in a few 
anges in the ovens and broilers, but it 
gnew to have completely automatic 
fighting the general and expected thing. 

The low simmer heat with stop point 
@the controls is a great convenience. 
§dting the burner at a very low point 
wed to mean watching the flame as 
you turned it lower to the right point, 
mi on many ranges, the flame went 
at before it reached the needed low. 
Now, with the burner once properly 
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adjusted, a quick turn of the con- 
trol and you have a dependable 
low flame for slow cooking— 
saves you time and gas as well. 
Other features generally avail 
able now—formerly only now 
and then—are oven lights, 
glass oven doors, lights over 
the cooking surface and timer 
controlled ovens. Ga$ ranges 
can now be set back against 


—. 
= 


Miss Pennock ponders a prob- 
lem at her desk in the Journal 
Workshop while (below) her 
assistant, Margaret Davidson, 

home economist and assistant 

household editor of the Jour- 

nal, records the time and gas 
consumption in- 
volved in baking 
biscuits as well as 
the quality of the 
finished product. 
Picture at bottom 
shows the staff gath- 
ered for a tasting 
test which is rou- 
tine for every gas 
range used in the 


Journal Workshop 
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the wall and so will line up with standard kitchen cab- 
inets. One-piece tops and back splashes have added a 
great deal to the ease of keeping these ranges clean 
and to their good looks. Oven linings have been made 
easier to clean. More complete insulation keeps the 
heat where it’s used in the range instead of allowing 
it to heat up the kitchen. 

This isn’t by any means a complete list of new fea- 
tures found in today’s better gas range. The “CP” 
seal—meaning Certified Performance—on a range 
stands for many good points in addition to these. 

The push for quality performance and convenience 
features given gas ranges by the standard setup for this 
“CP” seal, can be credited with much of the recent 
improvement in these ranges. It stands for definite 
quality and is a valuable guide in buying a range. 
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War and Navy Depts... How Gas 





Supplees U.S. Fuel Reguzrements 


N the last issue of the MONTHLY I 

told you about the United States 
Housing Authority building program. 
I will now endeavor to tell you of the 
War and Navy Departments as they 
relate to the gas industry. 


War Department 

The gas industry has enjoyed a 
yearly increasing business with the 
War Department. The Quartermaster 
General’s Office has complete charge 
of all building, fuel, and equipment 
for the Army. Serving directly under 
the Quartermaster General is another 
General who has the title of Chief of 
the Construction Division. There are 
several junior officers serving under 
him who have charge of various 
branches of the service. There is also 
a corps of civilian engineers serving in 
the Quartermaster General’s Office. 

These engineers are the ones with 
whom we work in connection with fuel 
and equipment matters. The United 
States is divided into nine Corps Areas 
with headquarters in each area com- 
manded by a General, and he in turn 
has junior officers in charge of the 
various posts in that particular area. 

When the War Department de- 
cides to build a new post, flying field, 
or hospital the civilian engineers draw 
up complete plans and specifications 
which are submitted to the Quarter- 
master General for approval. During 
the period of drawing the plans and 
making the specifications, the informa- 
tion as to the availability of the vari- 
ous fuels and the cost is an important 
factor. If the decision is favorable to 
gas, the complete lay-out as prepared 
by the Quartermaster General's Office, 
together with the estimated annual con- 
sumption of fuel and the rate quoted 
by the gas company is sent to the Con- 
struction Quartermaster or the Com- 
manding Officer of the post, who in 
turn negotiates the contract with the 
utility company in question. 





@ Army and Navy posts through- 
out the nation are using greatly 
increased quantities of gas as a 
result of the rapidly expanding 
defense program. In the ac- 
companying article, Mr. Bean 
tells how the gas industry fits 
into this program. 

® This article is the second in a 
series On government activities 
as they relate to the gas indus- 
try. The first article, covering 
the USHA housing program, ap- 
peared in the July-August issue. 











By Georce W. BEAN 


Fuel Consultant, American Gas 
Association, Albee Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gas may be used for cooking in 
mess halls, where heavy duty ranges 
are used, laundries, hospitals, dormi- 
tory buildings, and official residences 
for both commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers. In these individual 
residences the fuel may be used for 
cooking, water heating, space heating, 
and frequently refrigeration. 


Master Meters Used 

The Quartermaster General’s Office 
always insists on purchasing gas on a 
master meter basis. Should the army 
post be located in the natural gas ter- 
ritory the question of whether or not 
the utility company furnishes and in- 
stalls the distribution system is an im- 
portant factor in arriving at the over- 
all cost of fuel. If the distribution 
system is installed by the utility, the 
War Department frequently installs 
meters in the individual residences of 
officers as they have a stipulated allow- 
ance of cubic feet of gas per month. 
If these amounts are exceeded by offi- 
cers they are billed for the excess, 
although I have found that the allow- 
ances are very liberal. 

The gas industry has felt that in 
the Army Regulations governing the 
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uses of gas, which regulations hay 
been in force for a great many yeay 
the ratios used in computing costs of 
various fuels are not as fair to gasas 
they should be. We have had 

conferences with army officials on this 
subject and the American Gas Aggy 
ciation is now making an investigation 
of experiences at various army posh 
under actual operating conditions, and 
when this investigation is completed it 
is planned to place the data in th 
hands of the Quartermaster Generals 
Office for study in the belief that the 


regulations will be revised. 


Gas for Army Posts 

My office is working in close coop. 
eration with the Quartermaster Gen 
eral’s Office in ascertaining the avail 
ability of gas for proposed army poss 
or flying fields, and War Department 
officials have been very appreciative 
of our assistance. To give you som 
idea of how fast this program is work 
ing, I was requested to ascertain 
whether natural gas was available o 
could be made available within sity 
days at a certain point. I found thi 
it necessitated the laying of a mais 
nine miles in length, which the gs 
company agreed to run to the property 
line without charge. It is planned to 
have this army post in full operation 
within four months with 30,000 ma 
domiciled there. In ordinary timest 
would have taken from one to to 
years to complete a project of that sat 

Every year, and more often if net 
sary, the Quartermaster General's Of 
fice advertises for bids on large qu 
tities of all kinds of appliances, wit 
ing their own specifications. After + 
contract has been awarded to the lor 
est bidder, the War Department # 
structs the contractor to ship the appl 
ances to various Army warehouse 
where they are stored for future distt 
bution to new projects or various pa 
needing replacements of worn outap 
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large quantities of domestic ranges, 
heavy duty ranges, water heaters, space 
eaters, and other gas-burning appli- 






















Under the present defense program 
here will be many new army posts, 
fying fields, etc., and practically every 
aisting post will be enlarged to dou- 
ble and in some instances several times 
is present size. Therefore, we will 
lave a tremendous amount of work 
io do as the actual sale of gas to the 
Amy should increase during the next 
gar to several times its present size. 
for the fiscal year 1939 there were 
117 Army posts using gas. Forty-two 
ofthese used gas for all four purposes, 
wd remaining 75 posts used it for 
oking and water heating. The total 
consumption of gas for all stations for 
te fiscal year 1939 was 4,079,594,000 
ubic feet. 

Due to the enormous amount of 
work in the War Department, and 
fom the fact that the number and lo- 
ation of new projects is yet undeter- 
mined it is impossible at this time to 
ge complete information on the fu- 
tute program. 
























Nay Department 





The Navy Department has a some- 
wut different set-up from the War 
Department for its fuel matters in that 
tisdivided into three bureaus, namely: 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, the Bureau 
if Yards and Docks, and the Marine 
Corps. While the purchase of all fuels 
fe the War Department is handled 
though the Quartermaster General’s 
Ofce, in the Navy Department each 
tithe above named bureaus functions 
sparately with full authority to ne- 
Mliate contracts for fuels. 

The Navy Department uses a tre- 
madous amount of gas in all of its 
dite activities. The defense program 
wil mean a great many new projects 
Swell as the enlargement of existing 
mS. My office is working in close 
Wperation with all three bureaus in 
Misting them in every possible way 
ttheir program. 

An interesting incident happened a 
iew years ago when the Navy Depart- 
Mit advertised for bids for six large 
dkettic annealing furnaces. We were 
Mttsful in having the bids held up 


an investigation of gas-burn- 
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fances. These contracts are made for 








ing furnaces. After a complete investi- 
gation during which we furnished a 
great amount of data on the successful 
operation of gas furnaces, the Navy 
Department changed its specification 
and installed three gas-burning anneal- 
ing furnaces. The Navy Department 
advises that their operation has been 
highly successful and now specifies 
them where their use is most eco- 
nomical. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks 
now uses gas for various purposes at 
nine of its shore plants, the largest of 
which is Mare Island, California, 
where 1,400,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
are used annually. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics uses gas 
at five of its flying fields with a total 
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Utility Advertising 
Leader Dies 


AY C. BARNES, 
director of ad- 
vertising for the 
New Orleans Pub- 
lic Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La., and 
nationally known 
expert in the field 
of public utility ad- 
vertising, died last 
month. He was a 
past president of the 
Public Utilities Ad- 
Jay Barnes vertising Associa- 
tion and also served 
as chairman of the Publicity and Advertis- 
ing Sec. of the American Gas Association. 

Mr. Barnes joined New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. on July 1, 1924. Prior to that 
time, he was afhliated with the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, having previously 
served in the army during the World War. 
He was active in the Advertising Club of 
New Orleans and served as its president 
in 1928. He was also president of the 
Young Men's Business Club in Oct., 1924. 

Practically every civic movement of 
magnitude in New Orleans found Mr. 
Barnes with his shoulder at the wheel. His 
most recent accomplishment was the chair- 
manship of the Midwinter Sports Associa- 
tion's Sugar Bowl Drive to sell $550,000 
worth of bonds to finance the enlargement 
of the Tulane stadium to 70,000 seating 
capacity. 

His keen interest in youth brought him 
the presidency of the New Orleans Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts of America, and he served 
in that capacity for several years. Mr. 
Barnes served several times as Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee of the Com- 
munity Chest. He has also been active in 
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annual consumption of 166,179,800 
cubic feet. 

The Marine Corps uses 87,500,000 
cubic feet of gas annually at 7 bases. 

In closing, may I suggest that where 
new projects or additions to existing 
projects are contemplated, gas com- 
pany officials first determine under 
which department and bureau the proj- 
ect comes and then file their proposal 
with the local officer in command. My 
office will be glad to furnish any in- 
formation regarding size of project, 
estimated annual consumption and for 
what purposes gas could be used if the 
rate justifies it. In order that I may 
be of the greatest possible service to 
the Government and the gas industry it 
is suggested that copies of all pro- 
posals on any project be sent to me. 


CM ea 


publicity lines with the New Orleans Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross. 

His wide activities included the American 
Legion. He was chairman of the Com- 
manders’ Council, and took an active part 
in the founding of the Alvin Callender 
Post. 

Mr. Barnes also gave much of his time 
to the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce. He was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the New Orleans Civic Sym- 
phony at the time of his death and of 
several carnival organizations. 


Coal Industry Ponders 
Testing Program 
HE coal industry thinks well of the 
American Gas Association’s appliance 
testing program and is toying with the idea 
of a similar program for that industry judg- 
ing from editorial comment in the June 
issue of Coal-Heat. The editorial which 
accompanied a reprint of an article by 
R. M. Conner, director of the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratories, said in part: 

“Since 1925, the American Gas Associ- 
ation’s laboratories have approved more 
than 30,000 models of all types of gas-burn- 
ing equipment. This work has contributed 
immeasurably to the sale of gas. 

“In view of the St. Louis smoke Blitz- 
krieg and various other factors, Coal-Heat 
feels that the time has come for the bitumi- 
nous coal industry to investigate, test and 
approve the equipment in which its fuel 
is used. 

“Since no fuel is any better than the 
equipment in which it is burned, the coal 
industry has no choice, today, but to see to 
it that proper stoves, ranges, furnaces, boil- 
ers, stokers, and water heaters are available. 
These might well carry an approval seal of 
the National Coal Association, or a ‘Na- 
tional Fuel Institute.” 
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Homemakers Quiz .. . Consolidates @ 
Customer Goodwill Via Rag 





MONG the women of Detroit, 
the home service department of 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany has for many years been recog- 
nized as a source of competent, trust- 
worthy advice on cooking and home- 
making problems. Facilities available 
for this service were greatly expanded 
last October when a modern air-con- 
ditioned auditorium and experimental 
kitchens were placed in service. 

This, in itself, was an outstanding 
customer-service development, includ- 
ing as it did a beautifully panelled 
auditorium looking upon a stage or 
demonstration kitchen and containing, 
further, three additional model kitch- 
ens. CP ranges are used exclusively in 
the kitchens. Provision was also made 
for food display cabinets and recipe 
files containing thousands of recipes, 
all of which have been tested and ap- 
proved by our department. 


How the Quiz Started 

Once this new home service depart- 
ment was available, the question arose, 
“How will we publicize it?’ One of 
the first considerations was, “What 
can we do to bring women into this 
new department so that they can see it, 
and so that we can have an oppor- 
tunity to talk to them?” One of the 
answers was “radio.” 

A Quiz program was finally decided 
upon and called the “Homemakers’ 
Quiz.” The program was of 15-min- 
ute duration and was on the air Tues- 
days and Thursdays at 1:15 P.M. 

The basic idea of the Quiz was a 
question-and-answer session. Merchan- 
dise prizes, such as percolators, steam 
cookers, flame-ware, etc., were given 
for all usable questions sent in, and 
similar prizes were also given to 
women in the auditorium audience 
who answered these questions cor- 
rectly. Prizes for those who submitted 
winning questions used in the broad- 
cast were delivered immediately fol- 


PROGRAM. 


on THE AIR 


Miss Hickey and Announcer Franklyn Fer- 

guson of Station WWJ selecting the next 

person to answer a question and win an 
attractive merchandise award 


By IRENE HICKEY 


Director, Home Service Department, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


lowing the broadcast by our salesmen. 
These salesmen arranged to ring the 
doorbell of the winning contestant 
with her award at the close of the 
broadcast. 

About twenty prizes were given 
away on each program, ten to the 
homemaker who sent in usuable ques- 
tions, and ten to those in the home 
service department auditorium who 
answered their questions correctly. 
Names were drawn from ticket stubs 
deposited in a glass jar which ‘stood on 
the announcer’s table. A second an- 
nouncer carried a portable microphone 
through the audience and held an im- 
promptu conversation with each per- 
son who was asked a question. 

Many amusing situations developed 
during these conversations. During 
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the series of broadcasts, the 
several husbands who accom 
their wives to the broadcasts% 
drawn. They were found to have 
prisingly good knowledge of how: 
tain cooking problems should be hip. 
dled. 

Admission was by ticket, the ticks 
being free and available at neighbor. 
hood gas company branch offices, anj 
from all salesmen and home servi¢ 
department personnel. 

The series continued seven month. 
In an auditorium with a comfortabk 
seating capacity of 90 the average # 
tendance crowded the auditorium with 
a peak attendance of two hundred and 
Six. 

Letters containing questions 
excess of the number which ¢ 
used were received daily. 

By the time the series of p 
was completed, it is indeed d 
there was a woman in Detroit 
not know about the new 
Consolidated Gas Company's Ti 
service department. A short annoumte 
ment at the beginning of each broad 
cast called attention to the department 
and invited listeners to visit it. Afte 
each broadcast, the auditorium aud 
ence received an interesting cooking 
demonstration on the CP range. 


Gas Appliance Sales Up 


AS appliance sales throughout i 

United States registered substantil 
increases during the first six months of ths 
year as compared to sales figures fort 
same months in 1939, it has been reponted 
by the Association of Gas Appliance at 
Equipment Manufacturers. 

A spectacular rise of 38.5 per emt® 
the sale of gas-fired furnaces (house heat 
ing equipment) was recorded during 
period from January through June of ths 
year as compared to the same 1939 # 
month period. 

Domestic gas range sales rose 163 ¥ 
cent and automatic gas water heates © 
corded an increase of 12.7 per cent dunt 
the first six months of this year. 
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Some of materials employed during insulation studies 





New Research .. . Bulletins Point 
Way to Better Gas Utilexation 





ARKING 
the culmi- 
nation of several 
years of intensive 
research under su- 
pervision of the 
Committees on 
Domestic Gas Re- 
search and Indus- 
trial Gas Research 
of the American 
Gas _ Association, 
fur new bulletins embodying consid- 
mle original technical data on gas 
anges, water heaters, domestic gas 
tumers, and combustion of industrial 
gs to produce reducing atmospheres 
uve been recently published and re- 
lad for distribution by the Associ- 
ton. 
Material contained in each of these 
nblications, dealing with domestic 
#8 utilization, has been thoroughly 
tmewed and approved by the Manu- 
adurers’ Technical Advisory Commit- 
ts0n Domestic Gas Ranges and Do- 
matic Gas Water Heating. The first 
smu is comprised of a number of ex- 
Mis in the domestic gas range field 
id has as its chairman Arthur Stock- 
tam, president of the American Stove 
Company, Similarly, the Manufactur- 
® Technical Advisory Committee on 
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By F. J. RUTLEDGE 


Chairman, Committee on Domestic 
Gas Research and Committee on 
Industrial Gas Research, American Gas 
Association 


Domestic Gas Water Heating includes 
a number of the outstanding technical 
men in this field and is under the guid- 
ance of L. R. Mendelson, president of 
the Hotstream Heater Company. 
Approval of these newly issued bul- 
letins by these committees attest to the 
high quality and usefulness of the data 
which they contain. Furthermore, the 
applicability of results as well as their 
technical soundness were definitely in- 
sured by review and approval of the 
three bulletins by the Association's 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research. 
The bulletin on industrial gas combus- 
tion has, likewise, been subjected to 
careful scrutiny by members of the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research, 
and was approved for publication by 


' this group. 


Domestic Gas Water Heating 

Bulletin No. 9, “Fundamentals of 
Domestic Gas Water Heating,” may 
logically be segregated into two classi- 
fications; namely, data applying to de- 
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sign of water heating units, and those 
covering selection of properly sized 
water heaters, and their installation for 
adequate hot water service and op- 
timum thermal efficiency on the con- 
sumer’s premises. 

In the first classification, the research 
data cover the design of flue and com- 
bustion chambers for highest service 
efficiencies. These are new and orig- 
inal, and provide, it is felt, a rational 
and simple method of approaching the 
solution of complex thermodynamic 
problems associated with the flow of 
flue gases and heat transfer in flues. 
Data on flue design are applicable not 
only to heat transfer problems leading 
to higher thermal efficiencies, but also 
to combustion characteristics by per- 
mitting the determination of flue sizes 
and heights necessary for adequate 
venting of flue gases. 

Considerable new information is 
also given on insulation of external 
surfaces of water heaters to minimize 
heat losses. Various types of insulation 
are considered, as well as different 
thicknesses and densities of common 
types of insulating materials. Funda- 
mental relationships between the heat 
losses through external surfaces and 
service efficiency characteristics of auto- 





matic storage water heaters are also 
developed. 

Supplementing heat loss data is new 
information on heat losses from pip- 
ing. This subject involves, of course, 
a problem of installation rather than 
heater design, and as such should be 
useful to utility engineers as well as 
manufacturers. This section of the 
bulletin covers comprehensively the ef- 
fect of length of piping, size of pip- 
ing, material of which piping is con- 
structed, and other important consider- 
ations. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the water heating research is the thor- 
ough consideration given factors con- 
tributing to the heat losses of auto- 
matic storage water heaters during 
standby periods. These data, when 
correlated with other results on insul- 
ation and flue design, reveal many gov- 


erning principles covering such losses 
and, in addition, indicate means of re- 
ducing them to a minimum. 

Bulletin No. 9 includes a complete 
presentation of data on service efh- 
ciency characteristics of automatic stor- 
age gas water heaters. Devoted to the 
development of a new method of 
selecting automatic storage water heat- 
ers which will deliver predetermined 
hot water requirements with the high- 
est service efficiency, this section may 
well develop into an outstanding tech- 
nical contribution. It has generally 
been appreciated that certain types of 
heaters would produce a given hot 
water requirement at an appreciably 
higher service efficiency than other 
sizes or types of storage heaters. How- 
ever, this generality has been reduced 
to accurate solution of specific prob- 
lems, and it has been found, for ex- 


A.G. A. precision test burner employed for de- 


Some of the flue baffles and equipment employed for determining effect of flue height, 


termining burning characteristics of fuel gases 


diameter, and baffling on water heater performance 
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ample, that with contemporary quick. 
recovery heaters a difference in sep 
efficiency as high as 35 to 40% 
tween two differently sized heaters@ 
result for the same daily hot watery 
quirement. 

In other words, it seems reasonjhle 
to conclude that for the near 
at least, more can be done in thes 
of reducing consumers’ gas bills fy 
water heating by proper selection gf, 
heater for a given job rather than by 
redesigning heaters for higher them! 
efficiency and lower standby losses } 
is hoped that the industry will tk 
advantage of all new data presente) 
in this bulletin, together with the yg 
fund of knowledge previously accum. 
lated, to improve not only installation 
practices but the design of heaters as 
well. 


Atmospheric Gas Burner Design 

The second research publication 
previously referred to (Bulletin No 
10, “Fundamentals of Atmosphere 
Gas Burner Design’) covers atmos 
pheric gas burners, and is unquestion 
ably the most complete technical repor 
that has ever been published on this 
subject. Underlying data for this pub 
lication were obtained from investi. 
tional work conducted in connedio 
with both the domestic gas range and 
gas water heating projects. Resuls 
therefore, are primarily applicable t 
these two types of appliances. How 
ever, in many respects data are equalh 
useful for the design of all types ofa 
mospheric gas burners employed m 
domestic appliances. 

The burner design bulletin is inte 
duced with a review of fundamentl 
principles as abstracted from literatur, 
the theory of combustion of gas @ 
atmospheric burners, and other am 
bustion data. Also included are t 
physical and burning characteristics o 
typical fuel gases distributed im i 
United States and Canada, and thee 
fect of such characteristics on primi] 
air injection. Other burner designit 
tors are likewise treated from a fant 
mental standpoint. 

Continuing from this broad itt 
ductory material, specific data ate pt 
sented on a new method of detent 
ing maximum gas rates which can be 
satisfactorily employed on a burner 
a given size, or in other words, 
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election of a suitably sized burner for 
agiven gas rate. This material covers 
thedesign of burners for specific gases, 




















n 
eo gch as manufactured gas, natural gas, 
tin No.  % liquefied petroleum gases, as well 
osphen: s burners for use on more than one 
s atmos fy ype of fuel gas. 
question The presentation continues by show- 
al report ing appropriate port sizes as well as 
on this te umber of ports required for a 
this pub given capacity and a given application. 
investi These elements, namely, port size and 
onnedion | tumber of ports, are also correlated 
ange and with essential burner operating charac- 
Resalt tetistics, such as flame travel, flash- 
licablle to fy bk, and flame stability. 
es. How. Mmasmuch as primary air injection is 
re equally ff of the important controlling fac- 
pes of a tors of burner design, considerable at- 
loyed 1 tation is given to design of burners 
fom the standpoint of obtaining op- 
» is ioe fy UM primary air entrainment under 
ndamensl jy Pedetermined conditions of perform- 
literaue, | ™t- This section of the bulletin, 
of gas i tierefore, presents data showing op- 
ther com fy Mum relationships between primary 
od ate te entrainment and throat area, port 
teristsi ts 4S Primary air opening in mixer 
ed in t fxs, and distance between orifice and 
ind the é ‘oat. Other factors affecting primary 
on pia ar injection, such as the internal finish 
design fx mixers (rough or smooth), tem- 
_ Pitature of burner head and mixing 








tik, and combustion chamber pres- 
wes, are also considered. 

One of the most interesting portions 
if the burner design bulletin com- 
MSS Original data on design of burn- 
for quiet performance. This chapter 

the important sources of 
noise; namely, combustion 



































noise, flash-back or lighting-back, ori- 
fice noise, air aspiration and mixing 
noises, and noise of ignition and ex- 
tinction. 

The most important aspect of this 
work, however, was confined to the 
last-named characteristic, noise of ex- 
tinction, since it has been one of the 
most troublesome of our problems and 
has apparently presented the greatest 
difficulties in design. This phase of 
the work involved a new and rational 
method of approach. All of the data 
obtained, as well as the relationships 
established, were utilized in develop- 
ing a mathematical expression by 
which the propensity of the burner to 
produce noise of extinction under any 
given set of operating conditions may 
be calculated. 

This equation takes into consider- 
ation the average diameter of the mix- 
ing tube, total port area, length of 
mixing tube, area of individual ports, 
and the absolute temperature of the 
mixing tube. Appropriate values for 
these variables are then substituted in 
the equation, and the resultant value 
will then indicate, by use of a suitable 
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Left—Some of the burners employed during 
the study of noise of extinction 


Below—Equipment used for investigating 
occurrence and magnitude of noise of ex- 
tinction 


gtaph, the maximum percentage of 
ptimary air which can be injected with- 
out producing noise of extinction. 
With these data, it has been found 
possible to determine accurately the 
expected noise of extinction character- 
istics of a burner prior to its actual 
fabrication and application in an ap- 
pliance. 

Another part of Bulletin No. 10 
presents results of comprehensive stud- 
ies on the capacity and air injecting 
characteristics of fixed and adjustable 
orifices. These data are, in general, 
also original and bring out for the first 
time many features of orifice design 
which have an important bearing on 
the two above-mentioned character- 
istics. This section contains convenient 
tables which were developed to facili- 
tate accurate selection of suitable orifice 
sizes for any gas and pressure. 


Domestic Gas Ranges 


Bulletin No. 8 on domestic gas 
range research, which has just been 
released, supplements a previous one 
on this same subject. The new one 
includes not only data which are a sum- 








marization and interpretation of the 
results obtained since issuance of the 
first bulletin, but also contains a gen- 
eral summary of the material contained 
in the first publication. 

Of the considerable amount of new 
data presented, probably the most out- 
standing and useful is that pertaining 
to the design of oven and broiler sec- 
tions for optimum efficiency and speed 
of operation consistent with satisfac- 
tory combustion under typical field 
conditions. This poction of the bul- 
letin covers the effect of all-important 
variables of oven design; such as flue 
outlet areas, secondary air openings, 
openings in the oven bottom or side 
linings on combination oven and broil- 
ers, openings in top linings, and dis- 
tances between flue outlet openings 
and burner ports or secondary air 
openings. 

These numerous data have been re- 
solved into an empirical formula by 
means of which the minimum flue out- 
let area required for adequate second- 
arty air to provide complete combustion, 
may be calculated. Recommendations 
are also given on proper proportioning 
of other essential dimensions which 
influence oven maintenance rates, pre- 
heating input rating, preheating speed, 
and satisfactory combustion.. Hence, 
this publication provides for the first 
time a rational method of solving oven 
design problems. 


Color Variations Studied 

An interesting portion of the new 
bulletin on domestic gas ranges is that 
dealing with an original method of 
accurately measuring color variations 
of baked products. This method in- 
volves use of a special reflectometer 
which in effect substitutes an electric 
eye for visual observation. While this 
new method of instrumentation is not 
directly related to design problems, its 
use provides a sensitive means of con- 
trolling oven design work, and will, 
in time, undoubtedly provide a com- 
mon basis for evaluating oven per- 
formance. 

It is hoped that investigational work 
on the domestic gas range research 
project can be continued to include 
fundamental studies of the principles 
governing evenness of heat distribu- 
tion. It is to be noted, however, that 
the first logical step in this direction 





has been retired by development of the 
reflectometer by which the progress of 
this type of research could be accur- 
ately gauged. 

The equation previously referred to 
was also extended to apply to separate 
broiler sections. This achievement to- 
gether with data covering other factors 
of broiler performance, as brought out 
in Bulletin No. 7, provides a complete 
basis for designing broilers for op- 
timum speed, economy, and broiling 
performance. 

The final chapter of the new bulle- 
tin on gas range design covers top 
sections. New and original data are 
presented showing effect of top sec- 
tion design features on combustion, 
and efficiency performance under ex- 
treme conditions of utilization. 

The objective of this work was to 
define those principles which, when 
applied in range top section design, 
would provide sufficient flexibility in 
performance to permit utilization of 
wash boilers, and other special utensils, 
and yet secure satisfactory combustion, 
and without impairing thermal effi- 
ciency characteristics when regular 
kitchen utensils are employed. This 
objective has been fully attained, and 
the bulletin contains a detailed sum- 
mary of the proportions and dimen- 
sions of various essentials of top sec- 
tion design which must be adhered to 
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Double Feature Gas Attraction 





Carole Landis, one of Hollywood's topnotchers, steps off the lot long enough to post ini 
company of two gas appliances used in the kitchen setting of the Hal Roach-United Amv 
picture “'Turnabout” 
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in obtaining the necessary degree of 
flexibility. 

A number of other items in the byl 
letin will be of value and interest jp 
manufacturers, and to those utility me 
interested in domestic gas utilization 
They cover, in general, the perform. 
ance of smokeless broiler pans, Oper- 
ation of safety devices in separate 
broilers, effect of input rate on broil. 
ing speed, economy, and others, 









Com position of Furnace Atmos pheres 





A new bulletin entitled “Compas. 
tion of Furnace Atmospheres Resulting 
from Partial Combustion of Gasegys 
Fuels” contains original data showing 
relative concentrations of the differen 
flue gas constituents resulting from 
combustion of three different fuel 
gases, encompassing nearly the entire 
range of variations in typical city gags 
when the air supply was varied from 
that theoretically required for com 
plete combustion to the lowest whic 
would support combustion. 

Special sections are devoted to a dis 
cussion of carbon monoxide-hydrogen 
ratios, carbon monoxide-carbon diox- 
ide ratios, and occurrence of free oxy- 
gen in flue products. Effects of both 
combustion tube wall temperature and 
flue gas temperature on composition 


Continued on page 327) 
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Statistics Prove ... Electric Cooking 


Gains Limited to Non-Gas Territory 





gummi 


HERE is much loose talk to the 
Dic that sales of electric ranges 
we increasing so fast that it won’t be 
long before the housewives of the na- 
tion “kook with kilowatts.’ The source 
of such talk is readily traced to the de- 
dining sales ratio of gas over electric 
ranges since 1929. This, however, is 
merely a surface conclusion, contrary 
to the situation as it actually exists in 
the gas range field. A basic compari- 
son should serve to silence those who 
we previewing the ultimate collapse 
of the gas cooking load. Furthermore, 
itshould reafirm the fact that the over- 
whelming public acceptance for gas 
ranges, where gas is available, is as 
evident today as it was in 1929. 


Ses Ratio Misleading 

Employing the figures demonstrat- 
ing the ratio of gas range to electric 
range sales, we find that gas ranges in 
1929 outsold electric ranges by a mar- 
gmof 10 to 1. In 1939 this figure 
decreased to approximately 4 to 1, a 
decline of 61.4% in the ratio. Natu- 
tally, when sales are relatively small, 
a in the case of electric ranges, any 
sles will show large percentage in- 
deases—for example, if two ranges 
ae sold this year against one last year, 
fie increase is 100 per cent. 
it the end of 1939 the electric util- 

















S were serving 24,599,284 residen- 
Faustomers. Of this number, 2,- 




















000 used electric ranges, giving a 
ation of 10.2%. The gas indus- 








































had connected to its lines 16,542,- 
Mresidential customers, 16,491,000 
whom used gas ranges, or a satura- 
pot 99.7%. In 1929, of the elec- 
p industry's 20,145,774 residential 
mmers, 875,000 used electric ranges, 
8% saturation. Comparable fig- 
Mor gas indicate that approximately 
of the 14,798,700 customers 








Mi gas ranges. 












What do these figures indicate? 
y indicate simply that the lack of 
Taflation in saturation of gas ranges 
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@ Make no mistake about it, the 
gas range is still queen of the 
kitchen despite frequently voiced 
opinions to the contrary. As 
Mr. Martin shows in the accom- 
panying analysis, the electric 
range has made remarkable gains 
but, most significantly, not in the 
territory served by gas. 

®@ This study shows that the pre- 
ponderance of electric cooking 
gains has been registered beyond 
the gas mains and that gas cook- 
ing has not only held its own in 
the past decade, but has forged 
ahead with new customers and 
increased popularity. 


By Epwarp R. MarTIN 


Assistant Statistician, American 
Gas Association 


has left our markets intact over this 
period of years. In other words, the 
increase in electric range sales has 
made little if any inroad into territory 
where gas is served. 

Let us, for a moment, deal with the 
actual increases registered by these two 
services in their residential phases. 





1939 totalled 4,453,510 more than they 
did in 1929. There are 1,635,000 
more ranges in use. Hence, 36.7% of 
these additional customers purchased 
electric ranges. Yet, it is interesting 
to note that of this gain in customers, 
1,209,832 were classified as farms. 
While the electric industry increased 
its total residential customers by 
22.1%, the number of farms served 
registered an increase of 210% over 
and above 1929. Here, then, has been 
a fertile field cultivated by the alert 
merchandisers of electric ranges—tural 
territory—where gas service is gen- 
erally not available. 


Gas, The People’s Choice! 


Gas for residential use in 1939 also 
produced gains over 1929. There were 
1,743,800 more residential customers 
using gas than there were in 1929. 
During this period there was a gain of 
1,690,000 gas ranges, indicating that 
96.9% of these new customers chose 
gas for cooking rather than any other 
available means. This further illus- 
trates that gas is still the people's 











Electric residential customers in choice. To emphasize the stability of 
Ratio No. of Electric Electric 
Gas Range Sales to Residential No.of Electric Range 
Electric Range Sales Customers RangesinUse Saturation 
1929 10.1 to 1 1939 24,599,284 2,510,000 10.2% 
1930 pe Disges 1929 20,145,774 875,000 4.3% 
1931 8.6 ’ 
1932 10.5” Ratio of Ranges Increase 4,453,510* 1,635,000 36.796 
1933 14.2" in Favor of Gas 
1934 6.9 ” is 61.4% less in 22.1% Increase in Electric Residential Customers. 
1935 pW ie 1939 than it was 186.9% Increase in Electric Range Users. 
in 1929. j 
1936 46” * Of this increase 1,209,832 were farm customers, the 
1937 te a figure represents an increase of 210.0%. 
1938 Ss ee Ne ate 
1939 pe INO. Of Gas t 
Residential No. of Gas Gas Range 
Customers Rangesin Use Saturation 
1939 16,542,500 16,491,000 99.7% 
1929 14,798,700 14,801,000 100.0% 
NotE: These data are compiled from ~ 
general information made Increase —_ 1,743,800 1,690,000 96.9% 


available by the Gas & Elec- 
tric Industries. 
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11.8% Increase in Gas Residential Customers. 
11.4% Increase in Gas Range Users. 








gas for residential cooking use, it 
should be noted that the percentage 
increase, 1939 over 1929, was 11.8%. 
Gas range users show an increase of 
11.4%. 

Important too is the fact that figures 
applying to gas show an absence of 
fluctuation. While increasing its cus- 
tomers, the gas industry has increased 
its range sales. Distinct gains are in 
evidence—slow, steady progress, with 
markets and saturation maintained as 
additional load was taken on. Far 
from being eclipsed, gas ranges are as 
much in the picture as they were in 
1929. Saturation figures definitely 
prove the enduring strength of our 
markets ! 

Electric range manufacturers have 
been employing extensive advertising 
campaigns during the last several years. 
The success of these is reflected by the 
additional 187% of electric range 
users. But—there is still no skin off 
our nose! 


Electric Gains in Rural Areas 


The fact that we have maintained 
our ascendency in the domestic cook- 
ing field and have done this in the face 
of substantial gains in sales of elec- 
tric ranges might need some explana- 
tion. It is all simple enough, however. 
Look back and see how much greater 
is the increase registered in farm serv- 
ice than in electric customers as a 
whole. Note the proof that our market 
is still intact. Does not this clearly in- 
dicate just where the great bulk of 
electric range sales has been and is 
being made? 

The gas industry serves approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the population. 
This portion recognizes the superior 
and inherent advantages of gas as a 
cooking fuel, today as in 1929. Where, 
then, have electric ranges made their 
climb? The answer is, with one-third 
of the population that is without bene- 
fit of gas service. 


Gas Output Rises 


AS output in July of the Montreal 

Light, Heat & Power Cons., Mon- 
treal, showed the best gain in some time, 
rising 18,652,000 cubic feet, or 5.15 per 
cent, to 380,681,000 cubic feet. For the first 
seven months of this year, gas production 
was 2,934,748,000 cubic feet, up 84,080,000 
cubic feet, or 2.95 per cent, over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Finds Roll of Bills 
in Gas Furnace 


How to uncover a bankroll—in one lesson— 
by Larry Mullen 


HE Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
recommends gas-fired heating systems 
very highly—but not as safety deposit boxes. 
Larry Mullen, gas serviceman for the 
Company in Waterbury, Conn., was making 
a routine inspection of a gas furnace in the 
basement of a Waterbury restaurant recently 
and cleaning it in preparation for the win- 
ter season, the usual service rendered free 
each summer. 

In checking the furnace flue, he saw what 
appeared to be the corner of a dollar bill. 
Reaching in, he felt a roll. 

Mullen went to the restaurant's cashier, 
since the manager was out at the time, and 
had her accompany him while he withdrew 
the roll of bills. They counted out $720! 

A few minutes later while Mullen was 
still working on the furnace, the restaurant 
manager returned and went to the base- 
ment to change his clothes, without seeing 
the cashier. When he found Mullen clean- 
ing the furnace he turned a sickly white. 

“Did you light the gas?” he asked in a 
weak whisper. 

“Not before I found your money and 
gave it to the cashier,” Mullen replied. 


Booklet Tells Story 
Behind Gas Bill 


N an effort to reduce to an absolute mini- 

mum any misunderstanding, of monthly 
gas and electric bills, the commercial re- 
lations department of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York has issued about 300,- 
000 copies of a booklet called ‘The Story 
Behind Your Electric and Gas Bill,”” which 
is being distributed to customers. 

The records of the commercial depart- 
ment show that most of the complaints 
from customers are concerned with bills 
which they consider to be too high. Most 
of these complaints, according to the record, 
are based on a lack of understanding of 
what causes variation in consumption from 
month to month and the customer's in- 
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ability to check his own meter readings ang 
bills before making a complaint. This ney 
booklet is designed to clear up any such 
misunderstanding. 

One of the most important things in the 
booklet is a two-page “spread” showing 4 
representative customer's bill with a fyi 
description of every item which appears oq 
it—from the telephone number to calf jp 
make inquiries, to an explanation of the 
City Sales Tax. 

Some of the subjects covered in the book. 
let include: 

Your gas meter. 

The man who reads your meter. 

How to read your gas meter. 

Why your electric and gas bills vary from 
month to month. 

Weather makes a difference: 

Seasonal changes, cloudy and dark days, 

Weather affects use of your appliances, 
Adding new appliances. 

Why gas bills go up or down. 

Why are you requested to pay your electric 
and gas bills promptly. 

When you move. 


“All American” Gas 
Range Makes Bow 


New model gas range 


NE of the most recent development 

in gas range design is the new “Al 
American” model Magic Chef gas range 
which embodies many improvements ove 
older models. Specifications for the new 
model were based on a survey of 88 qué 
tions sent to outstanding home economist 
throughout the country, according to Stanley 
E. Little, vice-president of the American 
Stove Company. 

The new range is larger and roomiet 
despite the trend of smaller families a 
compact kitchens. It has more top ae 
larger broiler and oven and two disappear 
ing back shelves which may be pulled at 
when needed. Other new features indude 
smartly designed oven vent grills, with 4 
minute-minder. The All American 
meets CP specifications and will be mate 
the focal point of a fall promotional Gi 


paign. 
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Tact 1n Contact ... Use of Sound 
Slide Films in Employee Training 





usm" 


attacks and increased awareness 
of customer reactions have made better 
public relations more important than 
eer to public utilities. It is “good 
business’ —for the present and for the 
future—to set about, methodically and 
gstematically, to earn the public good 
will. 

Some time ago the Boston Consolli- 
dated Gas Company came to fuller 
realization of this important need. It 
concluded that its best method of earn- 
ing public good will was to give its 
customers gas service when and where 
they want it—but the company also 
uiderstood that ow this service is ren- 
dered could be of prime importance, 
and that a great deal could be done in 
this particular field. 

Asa result, a program was carefully 
aatlined for training all employees who 
(ome into contact with customers. 


Be aces as competition, political 


Efectiveness of Films 

There are many elements in the pro- 
gam finally decided upon—a customer 
lations training course, lectures by a 
piofessional instructor, sponsoring and 
eiouraging of salesmanship on the 
part of all its employees, safety talks 
ind many other phases that go to make 
up the program. But we are chiefly 
concerned here with the use that has 
ben made of sound slide films in this 
pfogram and what the effect of these 
films has been. 

First, let us consider the films, which 
wete produced by a film corporation 
pecifically for use by gas utility com- 
panies. They deal generally with the 
problem of contacts between the em- 
ployees of the gas company and the 
public and are about fifteen minutes in 
kngth, comprising a series of pictures 
«companied by the voice of a com- 
matator. The titles of the four films 
wed by the Boston Consolidated are: 
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The accompanying article is pub- 
lished at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Personnel Practices. 
Information on the slide films 
mentioned may be secured from the 
American Gas Association. 











By J. J. QUINN 
Sales Manager, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 


Our Biggest Job—explaining the impor- 
tance of making a good impression upon 
the customer; 

The Right Start—showing the employees 
the fundamentals of getting off on the 
right foot; 

I'd Rather Be Right—impressing the im- 
portance of giving accurate and complete 
service to the customers; 

It’s Tact in Contact—emphasizing the best 
ways of handling the public. 


It is our present intention to show 
all four films to all employees before 
the program is finished. Although it 
will be some time before each em- 
ployee will have seen all the films, 
enough have seen at least part of them 
so that we are able to observe some 
effects and draw a few preliminary 
conclusions. It has been found ex- 
pedient to show the films to small 
groups of employees of from fifteen to 
twenty persons at a time. This is 
partly because the employees can be 
more easily assembled in small groups 
without disturbing the routine of the 
company, and partly because it was felt 
that maximum effectiveness would be 
achieved by the use of small groups. 

The films have been used in conjunc- 
tion with the Customer Relations Train- 
ing Course conducted particularly for 
application and investigation clerks 
and also have been shown for the 
benefit of meter readers and service 
men at safety meetings. In general, 
the procedure has been to show only 
one film at a meeting and then to have 
the person in charge give a brief 
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resumé of the film, thus calling the 
attention of the employee to the more 
salient features. The meetings are held 
at definite intervals. 

In the first place, the films have 
served to bring home to the employees 
things that they have been missing on 
the job. An example of this is that 
the men are shown the importance of 
observing the every day courtesies in 
dealing with the public, such as re- 
moving one’s hat when a lady comes 
to the door. It is said that example is 
the best teacher, and when the men see 
in pictures how their particular job 
should be done, they come to a realiza- 
tion of their own faults and shortcom- 
ings, and try to correct these faults. It 
is always easier to show a person how 
a thing should be done than to try to 
describe it or write about it. It is here 
that the films have proven of particular 
value. 

A second point that the films brought 


Here are five important things for any 
employee to do 


Why people want to know the reasons be- 
hind company rules is brought out in one 
lm 





When an employee says, “I wouldn't kno-y 
anything about that, it isn’t in my depart- 
ment,” poor public relations are being bred 


out for the benefit of the employees 
is that the employees themselves repre- 
sent the whole gas company. In most 
cases, the only contact that the public 
has with the company is through meter 
men, service men, and cashiers, who 
themselves may not consider that they 
have an important function to per- 
form. Each man is, of course, an im- 
portant medium in building good will 
and improving acceptance of the com- 
pany’s services. 

Problems peculiar to the different 
types of work are treated. For instance, 
the best methods of handling customers 
who complain about high bills are 
visually demonstrated. It is shown 
how an unpleasant or tactless answer 
may do much to undermine the cus- 
tomer’s good will toward the company. 
Through the films the men see why the 
tactful approach bears fruit. The films 
also demonstrate clearly why coopera- 
tion between departments is necessary 
for the general good. 


Employee's Attitude Improves 
Finally, we feel that the sound slide 
films are important in improving the 
employee's attitude toward his job. 
If an employee likes his work and gets 
enjoyment out of doing his job well, 
he will give more of himself to that 
work. Also, the public will be served 
by a courteous, tactful employee. 
We are not yet in a position to 
judge what the final effect of these 
films will be. Not all of the employees 
have yet seen the whole series. How- 
ever, we have begun to see some re- 
sults, particularly among the younger 
employees, who are taking the films’ 
lessons to heart and are already prof- 
iting by them. The least the films 
can do is to star tthe men thinking 
about their work, and such thinking 


Taxes and investment need to be explained 
to both employees and customers 


always promotes valuable discussion. 

In conclusion, we believe that sound 
slide films are having a decidedly bene- 
ficial effect upon the employees of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
and that they should be an integral 
part of any customer relations training 
course. Our company is expecting a 
great deal from them. 


Helium Produced in 
Large Quantities 


HE world’s only operating helium 

plant—maintained by the United taj, 
Government near Amarillo, Texas—hys 
completed producing 100 million cubie fey 
of helium, Secretary of the Interior Hamij 
L. Ickes has been advised by the Bureagg 
Mines. 

The plant is ready and prepared to mee 
any demands probable for helium from the 
United States Army or Navy in the nations 
defense program it was stated. Figures jug 
compiled show that the Government pig 
has produced 100,012,000 cubic feet of 
helium during its operating life of a Tilt 
more than eleven years. Even this produe. 
tion is less than 50 per cent of the potential 
output for an equal period if the plan 
were run at its rated capacity. Altogether, 
the Government has produced nearly 159 
million cubic feet of helium, as 48 million 
cubic feet were produced at Fort Wonth 
Texas, before the Amarillo plant was placed 
in operation. 





New Challenge to Camera Fans 


HE American Gas Association offers a 

new and different challenge to amateur 
photographers through a nation-wide con- 
test for the best photographs of up-to-date, 
attractive kitchens which show modern 
gas ranges. 

The contest closes midnight, December 
1, 1940 and prizes are as follows: First 
prize $250.00; second prize $100.00; third 
prize $50.00; and twenty additional prizes 
of $5.00 each. 

This contest offers an opportunity for 
the amateur to test his or her photographic 
skill, knowledge of composition and light- 
ing effects, and the ability to take an indoor 
shot of a difficult subject—the kitchen. 
Sharp lines and hard gleaming surfaces, 
plus the fact that it is inclosed within four 
walls, make a kitchen more than ordinarily 
difficult to photograph. 

There are many smart kitchens through- 
out the country in which some 3,000,000 
modern gas ranges were installed within 
the last two years. 

Complete contest details may be ob- 
tained by sending a postcard request ad- 
dressed to: The Kitchen Contest Editor, 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Some of the contest rules are: 

Eligible to any amateur photographer in 
the U.S.A. with the exception of employees 
of the gas industry and their advertising 
agents. 

The photograph must be of an attractive 
modern kitchen showing a modern gas 
range not over two years old; and be taken 
without any model (person) in it. 

Photograph must be an unmounted black 
and white glossy print, 8 x 10 inches. It 
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should be protected by cardboard to pre 
vent breaking in the mails. 

It is agreed that winners of prizes loa 
the negatives of their pictures to the Amen- 
can Gas Association for a period of two 
months for use in publicity and its own 
photographic service. In addition to the 
prize-winning entries, the Association will 
select photographs suitable for the same 
purposes and will pay $2.00 for the neg 
tive of each print selected. The decision 
in this selection will be final. 

No prints submitted can be returned. No 
correspondence concerning prints can be 
entered into. Please send no other matenal, 
merely the print with your name and at 
dress, and the written consent of the owner 
of the kitchen. 


Gas Water Heating 
Campaign Pending 
LANS for national promotion of gs 
water heaters in 1941 will be discussed 
at a meeting of the Gas Water Heater 
Division of the Association of Gas Appl 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers to b 
held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on September 10. 

A report of the sales promotion commit 
tee of the Division will be made to ti 
meeting reviewing activities carried on sinc 
the beginning of the year. Matters relating 
to laboratory activities and market tren 
are also scheduled for discussion. 

L. R. Mendelson, chairman of the G 
Water Heater Division and president of the 
Hotstream Heater Co., of Cleveland, Ohi 
will preside. 
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Third Appalachian Gas Measurement Short Course 
Is Outstanding Success 


HE Third Ap- 

palachian Gas 
Measurement Short 
Course was held in 
Morgantown, West 
Virginia at the State 
University, August 
19-23. It was the 
largest school of 
this kind yet held 
in Morgantown, and 
definitely demon- 
strates the growing 
interest in an educa- 
tional movement of 


B. P. Stockwell 


this nature. 

The school last year was attended by 377 
measurement men from various oil and gas 
companies in the Appalachian area as well 
ss from surrounding states. These men 
ame from 21 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Dominion of Canada. This 
year, due to earlier and more general ad- 
vettising efforts, approximately 500 men at- 
tended. 

The program this year included a large 
number of speakers, the majority of whom 
we operating men. In fact this year’s pro- 
gam probably contained more speakers and 
qvered more gas measurement and pres- 
sure regulating subjects than were hereto- 
fore covered by any annual session of a gas 
measurement short course in the Appalach- 
im area. 


72 Papers on Program 

The program this year included 72 ad- 
dresses and technical papers. Forty-one of 
these subjects were handled by utility engi- 
neers and measurement men, who daily 
cme into contact with the problems they 
discussed at the school. Twenty-three of the 
speakers on the program were representa- 
tives of gas measurement and pressure regu- 
lating equipment manufacturers. These 
men, most of whom are highly capable en- 
gineers with the companies they represent, 
msweted any technical questions regarding 
operation, construction or design of the 
equipment furnished by their company. In 
addition to this, they brought with them 
lage exhibits of the various types of gas 
measurement and pressure regulating equip- 
ment manufactured by their respective com- 
panies. Such equipment not only was on 
display, but in a number of cases parts of it 
wefe in actual operation. 

In addition to the representatives of oil 
and gas companies and the equipment man- 
wacturers there also appeared on the pro- 
sam, four University men, and four Public 

ice Commission men, all of whom like- 
wse are highly capable in their respective 
lines of endeavor. 

The school this year, under the capable 

ip of its General Chairman, Ray W. 
Hlitthman, of the United Fuel Gas Com- 
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By B. P. StrocKWELL 


Chairman, Program Committee, and 
Natural Gas Engineer, Public Service 
Commission of West Virginia 


pany, was not only favored by an excep- 
tional program from the viewpoint of the 
number of speakers, but was also favored 
by being able to present on the program, a 
number of the outstanding authorities on 
gas measurement and pressure regulation. 
On the program this year were such men as 
Walter C. Beckjord, President, American 
Gas Association; C. R. Bellamy, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Columbia Engineering Corp.; Thomas 
R. Weymouth, Vice-President, Columbia 
Gas and Electric Corp.; John Diehl, Chief 
Engineer, American Meter Company; A. D. 
MacLean, Chief Engineer, Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Company; Dr. Paul Price, State 
Geologist, West Virginia Geological Sur- 
vey and many other capable executives and 
measurement engineers of the gas industry. 


School of Information 


The Appalachian Gas Measurement Short 
Course is not a convention, but is strictly 
a school for the purpose of furnishing up 
to date and practical information regarding 
the proper operation and use of gas meas- 
urement and pressure regulating equipment. 
During the three days’ course there are only 
two general sessions. One occurring on 
Monday morning, and the other on Tuesday 
morning. Each afternoon from 1:00 to 
5:00 P.M. and Wednesday morning from 
9:00 to 12:00 A.M. is devoted to class 
room work. At this year’s school there 
were six classes in session each hour. The 
subjects covered by these six classes were 
diversified so that each man attending the 
school could select a class for that hour 
that covered the subject in which he was 
most interested. 

These classes ran for one hour and fifteen 
minutes but only about half of this time 
was consumed by the director or speaker in 
the delivery of his paper or address and the 
balance of the time was devoted to class 
room discussion of the subject at hand. This 
procedure permitted each man attending the 
school to ask any questions he desired and 
also to express his opinions and relate his 
experience regarding the use and operation 
of the equipment under discussion. 

While this school is only two years old, 
this being the third session, there is very 
definite evidence of the good it is doing 
throughout the Appalachian area. The gas 
measurement and pressure regulating men 
who have attended the school have taken 
home with them new and better ideas which 
they have placed in operation in their re- 
spective companies, and thereby developed 
increased efficiency in the measurement of 
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gas and regulation of pressure, as well as 
producing additional economies for the 
companies by whom they are employed. 
This condition is definitely demonstrated 
by requests from superintendents asking 
their company managements to send more 
of their men to the school this year than 
were permitted to go last year. 


Houston Mothers Vie 
in Cake Baking 


These kiddies at Faith Home think the cake- 
baking contest is one of the best ideas 
anyone ever had 


OMBINING civic spirit with sales 

promotion, the Houston Natural Gas 
Company has developed a unique and ef- 
fective cake-baking contest which is held 
annually on Mother’s Day. The last Moth- 
er’s Day Contest on May 10 reached a high 
point in these annual events when 498 
cakes were delivered to the company’s shop- 
ping center by the mothers of Houston, 
more than double the number entered in 
1939. 

The contest attracts widespread interest, 
not only because of the attractive prizes of- 
fered, but also because the cakes are dis- 
tributed to orphans, aged and underprivi- 
leged persons in local institutions, thus add- 
ing to their enjoyment. An estimated 3,000 
persons were able to enjoy home-baked cake 
on last Mother's Day as a result of the 
event. 

In addition to the company, 25 dealers 
participated in this year’s promotion. Win- 
ner of the first prize, a $189.50 CP gas 
range, was a bride of four months. Other 
prizes awarded were a $99.50 gas range, 
2 cash prizes of $15 and $10 and 24 mer- 
chandise food baskets. 

Jessie McQueen, home service counsellor 
for the American Gas Association, joined 
two local culinary experts in judging the 
event. 





Brooklyn Gas Experts 
Receive Promotions 


HREE important appointments were 

announced recently by The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All three appointees have been prominently 
identified with Technical Section activities 
of the American Gas Association and are 
well known throughout the gas industry for 
their valuable contributions. 

Ansel B. Huyck, formerly assistant engi- 
neer of manufacture, was made engineer of 
manufacture, filling a vacancy created last 
December when Harry L. Nickerson was 
elected chief engineer. 

Samuel Green, formerly works engineer, 
manufacturing department, was made as- 
sistant to engineer of manufacture. 

Edward J. Murphy, formerly assistant 
chief chemist, was appointed chief chemist, 
a post made vacant July 1 by the retirement 
of Edward C. Uhlig. 

Mr. Huyck was born in Sheridan, N. Y., 
and is a graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. His service record dates from 
November 26, 1928, when he was made as- 
sistant superintendent of the Greenpoint 
coke oven plant. On June 24, 1931, he 
was made superintendent of the coke oven 
plant and on October 1, 1937, assistant en- 
gineer of manufacture. Mr. Huyck was 
chairman of the A.G.A. Carbonization 
and Coke Subcommittee in 1934-1935 and 
was a member of the Gas Production Com- 
mittee for several years. 

Mr. Green, a native of Brooklyn, was 
graduated with a mechanical engineering 
degree from Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
He joined Brooklyn Union on May 8, 1912, 
as a clerk. After serving in the World 
War, he returned on January 8, 1919, as 
superintendent’s assistant at Metropolitan 
works. On July 1, 1927, he was appointed 


assistant superintendent of Citizen works 
and on March 1, 1939, was made works 
engineer. He is chairman of the A.G.A. 
Water Gas Subcommittee. 

Mr. Murphy was born in Brooklyn and 
educated at Pratt and Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institutes. He entered the company’s em- 
ploy on July 5, 1905, as assistant chemist. 
On February 23, 1924, he was made assist- 
ant chief chemist. He was chairman of the 
Association’s Chemical Committee in 1932- 
1933 and is a member of the Gas Condi- 
tioning Committee. 


Survey Throws Light 


on Salesmen’s Pay 


ESULTS of a recent survey of the Do- 
mestic Sales Committee of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association indicate that the 
average gas company salesman earns a wage 
well above the national average. Fourteen 
companies with a total of 279 domestic 
salesmen reported average earnings of 
$2,253 per year for each salesman. 

Of the companies reporting, four pay 
straight salaries, one a salary and a bonus 
and nine salary and commission. Total 
compensation paid averages 66.2% salary, 
30.6% commission and 3.2% bonus and 
prizes. Four companies furnish automobile 
transportation and two have no transporta- 
tion provision of any kind. The other 
companies compensate salesmen for the cost 
of operating their own cars, the allowance 
ranging from $12.50 to $40 per month, 
depending upon the character of the terri- 
tory covered. Incidental expense accounts 
are authorized by only two companies. 

In spite of the widely different methods 
employed to rate salesmen’s accomplish- 
ments and the differences in market condi- 
tions, the actual earnings of the salesmen 
were surprisingly uniform, it was revealed. 
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New Los Angeles branch and warehouse of the Sprague Meter Company which will open 

September 21 immediately following the Pacific Coast Gas Association’s annual convention. 

Visitors at the convention have been invited to inspect the new building which will serve 

Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. Located in the Hostetter industrial tract, it contains 

15,000 sq.ft. of floor space and is modern in every respect. E. H. Rosenberry, vice-president 
of the company and manager of that division, will welcome visitors. 
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“Today's Home” Aids 
Gas Companies 


IRECT and forceful aid in a seasonal 
drive for automatic gas water heate 
sales is credited to the private magazine 
Today's Home, by gas companies using jt 
To support the drive, the publishers of 
the magazine, Evans-Winter-Hebb, Ine, of 
Detroit, Michigan, devoted the entire cep. 
ter spread of a recent issue to a spectacular 
advertisement of automatic gas water heg. 
ers. Advantages were dramatically pictured 
and the reasonable cost of the service was 
stressed. 

Provision was also made for each com 
pany to localize the advertisement by featur 
ing special terms and prices. Surrounded 
by the other pages of the magazine ee 
to homemaking articles, recipes, menus, am 
promotion of gas for all the big jobs ig 
home, the center-spread advertisement fee 
istered with unusual force. 

Both as an educational medium and 
to immediate sales, the magazine is p 
a boon to companies as a foundation f% 
local advertising in support of the indus 
try’s nationwide program. Each issue ¢op 
tains a well-balanced selection of homemak 
ing articles and pictures. Typical of these 
was an article by Major Alexander For 
ward describing the activities of the Testing 
Laboratories of the American Gas Assod- 
ation. Another article about the Laboratories 
is to appear soon. 

Four pages in each issue are available to 
each company for local advertising or loal 
editorial material. These advertisements 
tie in closely with the A. G. A. national 
advertising program promoting gas for the 
four big jobs. 


J. A. Norcross Dies 


ARNOLD NORCROSS of New Haven, 

. Conn., widely known as an engineer in 
the construction and operation of illumi 
ing gas plants, died August 19. 

Born in Derby, Conn., December 2, 
1869, he was graduated from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1891. He im 
mediately began his business career as cadet 
engineer with the Consolidated Gas Gm 
pany of New York and was made a super 
intendent of construction for the War De 
partment in 1894. He directed the built 
ing of entire new gas works for the Wet 
Point Military Academy. 

After several years spent in the direction 
and erection of gas plants in London a 
other cities in Europe and in Shanghai, he 
became associated in 1903 with the Ne 
Haven Gas Light Company as chief emg 
neer. He was elected secretary-treasuttt # 
1905 and vice-president and general mat 
ager in 1926, retiring twelve yeats 
but continuing as consulting engineet. 
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Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association 


HE annual con- 

vention of the 
Empire State Gas 
and Electric Asso- 
ciation will be held 
on September 26-27 
at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Important 
and timely subjects 
pertaining to the 
management of gas 
and electric utilities 
will be discussed by 
prominent speakers. 
Among those already on the program are: 
Chairman Milo R. Maltbie of the Public 
Service Commission; Walter C. Beckjord, 
president of the American Gas Association; 
Edward P. Prezzano, president of the State 
Association; H. E. Babcock, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, Cornell University, 
and others. 

Subjects to be discussed will include: 
Problems of the Gas Industry, Association 
Policies and Activities, National Defense, 
Money Markets, Utility Regulation, Eco- 
nomic Trends, Rural Electrification and 
others. 

A golf tournament will be held on 
Thursday afternoon, September 26. Other 
tatertainment will include contests for the 
ladies, motor trips, a dinner dance and floor 





E. P. Prezzano 




























The convention arrangements are under 
the direction of Edward F. Barrett, presi- 
dent, Long Island Lighting Company. 

Hotel reservations should be made direct 
with the Westchester Country Club. 









Pacific Coast Gas 
Association 


HE Nominating Committee of the Pa- 

cific Coast Gas Association has recom- 
mended the election of the following off- 
f§ at the coming annual convention of the 
Asseciation to be held September 18-20 at 
Gronado, California. 

President—Robert A. Hornby, vice-presi- 
tent, Pacific Lighting Corp.; vice-president 
-W. G. Vincent, vice-president, Pacific 
Gs and Electric Co.; treasurer—D. G. 
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Martin, general auditor, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. 

Those nominated for directorships were: 
R. G. Barnett, vice-president and general 
manager, Portland Gas and Coke Co.; 
H. W. Edmund, sales manager, Coast Coun- 
ties Gas and Electric Co.; W. C. Mainwar- 
ing, sales manager, British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Co., Ltd.; and W. R. Smith, 
vice-president, Continental Water Heater 
Company. 

Present directors who still have a year to 
serve are: F. M. Banks, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.; R. S. Fuller, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co.; M. A. Pooler, Tucson Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co.; and C. H. 
Potter, Southern Counties Gas Co. A. E. 
Holloway, of San Diego, the retiring presi- 
dent, will automatically become a member 
of the 1941 board. 


Canadian Gas Association 


B. McNARY, manager and secretary 

. of the Canadian Meter Co. Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, was elected president of the 
Canadian Gas Association at the annual 
convention of the Association at Jasper 
Park Lodge, Alberta, in July. Mr. McNary 
is the first manufacturer to enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being elected president of the 
national gas association. 

Other officers elected at the convention 
include: first vice-president—W. J. Pead, 
Jr., Montreal Light, Heat & Power Cons., 
Montreal, Que.; second vice-president— 
Frank J. Howell, Dominion Natural Gas 
Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont.; and secretary- 
treasurer—George W. Allen, of Toronto, 
Ont. 


Michigan Gas Association 


T the annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Gas Association held July 10, 

Fred P. Cope, division manager, Consum- 
ers Power Co., Saginaw, was elected presi- 
dent and Henry Fink, assistant general 
manager, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, was elected vice-president. A. G. Sch- 
roeder was re-elected as secretary-treasurer. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 
Sept. 6-7 Maryland Utilities Associa- 
tion 
Ocean City, Md. 
9-13 American Chemical Society 
Detroit, Mich. 
16-17 Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion, Accounting Section 
Lawsonia Hotel, Green 
Lake, Wis. 
18-20 Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, Calif. 
23-26 American Transit Association 
The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 
25-27 American Trade Association 
Executives 


Chicago, Il. 
26 New England Gas Associa- 
tion, Accounting Division 
Hartford, Conn. 
Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association 
Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 


Public Utilities Association 
of West Virginia 
White Sulphur 
W. Va. 


26-27 


Springs, 


Oct. 7-10 American Gas _ Association 
Annual Convention 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


National Safety Congress 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


7-11 


16-18 Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America 


Dallas, Texas 


American Dietetic Associa- 
tion 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. Y. 
National Metal Congress and 
Exposition, including A.G.A. 
Combined Industrial Gas 
Exhibit 
Cleveland, Ohio 
23 New England Gas Associa- 
tion, Operating Division 
Hartford, Conn. 


NOVEMBER 
Mid-West Gas School and 
Conference 

Iowa State College, Ames, 

Iowa. 

DECEMBER 
National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commis- 
sioners 

Miami, Fla. 


20-24 


21-25 


11-13 


10-12 














SECTION 


F. B. FLAHive, Chairman 


E. N. KELLER, Vice-Chairman 








“Four Payment Plan” and Weather Chart Aid 
New Orleans Collection Record 


HE coldest January of which there is 

any authentic record was experienced 
by New Orleans this year. The following 
extract from an editorial appearing in a lo- 
cal newspaper describes quite vividly the 
reactions of many of our citizens to this 
unprecedented weather. 


Some Weather! 

“Our favored city and region are pass- 
ing through seven or eight days of cold 
weather the like of which they have not 
known for 69 years. Our drafty houses are 
hard to heat against such temperatures; our 
unprotected water pipes burst; our ordinary 
wraps leave us shivering. Most of us never 
experienced such weather, and few or none 
of those who have are prepared for it. In- 
convenience and discomfort are widespread. 
Thousands have been in actual distress. 

“Those who have never known 19 de- 
grees above Mr. Fahrenheit’s zero think of 
it as a shocking visitation, not long to be 
endured without action against the weather 
man. Old Orleanians who grew up in the 
North have outgrown their tolerance for 
cold in the easier winter conditions of the 
Gulf Coast. 

“Two factors determine the discomforts 
of winter—one is the temperature of the 
air, the other is the moisture in it. Cold, 
damp air is about as disagreeable as dry air 
that is 25 degrees colder. Nature has ar- 
ranged it this way in order to make life 
more tolerable for all of us. The colder 
that the air becomes, the less water it can 
hold and the drier it becomes. Hence, it 
often happens that a visiting friend from 
Montreal or Winnepeg feels just as uncom- 





By JOHN E. HEVRON 


Ass't Credit Manager, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc. 


fortable at 35 to 50 degrees down here, 
depending on humidity, as he would at 
home in a sub-zero atmosphere. 

“We all prefer the conditions to which 
we are accustomed, and it is not too much 
to hope, on the record, that it will be an- 
other half-century before we have any more 
19 degree weeks.” 

From the above article one can see that 
New Orleans passed through a cold weather 
crisis the like of which had not been ex- 
perienced in a great many years. Many of 
her people were faced with a financial 
emergency which they had not anticipated 
or planned for—plumber bills, increased 
gas, water and coal bills, doctor bills, bills 
and more bills. Could something be done 
to alleviate such a situation? On Janu- 
ary 31, 1940, at the Mayor's request, the 
municipal water agency announced that ex- 
cessive water bills occasioned by broken 
water pipes or the purposeful running of 
water to prevent freezing, would be adjusted 
on the basis of the previous year’s bills for 
the same period. 

Several days later, after conferring with 
the President of New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice Inc., the Mayor announced through the 
press that the company would permit its 
customers to pay their gas bills in four 
equal installments without loss of discount. 
As the weather had not caused any appre- 
ciable increase in the electric bills (electric 


service is also furnished by New Orleans 
Public Service Inc.) the plan called fo 
the full payment of the electric bill ang 
one-quarter of the current gas bill withip 
the discount period. It further provided 
that one-third of the remainder should le 
added to and become a part of each of the 
three succeeding regular monthly bills, 

As a matter of fact the company had 
for several years followed a policy of help 
ing its customers by allowing them to pay 
their bills in installments, but this was the 
first time there had been any newspaper 
publicity. However, this year as before, far 
more liberal terms than the so-calied “four 
payment plan” were granted to those aus 
tomers who through inability to pay r 
quired more extended periods. Rather than 
make the customers conform to one or two 
arbitrary payment plans the company pre 
fers to virtually let the customer “write his 
own ticket.” The wisdom of this policy has 
been borne out by expressions of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude and the satisfactory col- 
lection record. 

It was anticipated that the publicity given 
by the newspapers to the extended payment 
plan would result in our being literally 
swamped with customers desiring this ac 
commodation and also that we would be 
faced with a record demand for gas meter 
tests and high bill investigations. However, 
during February and March only some 
8,300 customers requested extended pay- 
ment privileges and the total of their de 
ferred installments amounted to approx- 
mately $85,000. 

Believing that many customers might 


(Continued on page 328) 





Mammoth chart that explained high utility bills to customers during the record-breaking cold wave 
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What Are the Trends in Appliance Servicing? 


E of the most notable changes which 

has taken place in practically all 
lines of merchandising, during recent years, 
js in the quantity and quality of service. 
The trend has been to offer an increasing 
amount of service to purchasers of goods. 
Ithas been brought about through the en- 
deavor of those engaged in the sale of com- 
modities to develop more effective buying 
appeals. Competition for the customer's 
dollar has been largely responsible for in- 
stallment selling, free trial offers, extended 
guarantee periods, and many other services 
too numerous to mention. The result is cus- 
tomers of today take service for granted 
and are demanding more service for their 
purchase dollar. 

Utilities have, to some extent, helped to 
bring about this situation. We have en- 
couraged customers to look to us for serv- 
ice, for actually service is the commodity 
we sell. Accordingly, we should expect to 
render a greater amount and a _ higher 
quality of service than merchants engaged 
only in the sale of goods. I believe, there- 
fore, we should look upon a portion of our 
appliance servicing as a valuable aid to the 
development and growth of our business; 
asa furtherance of a policy to create good 
will, satisfied customers and increased gas 


usage. 


Effect of Competition 

To be realistic, competition has, in some 

aases, been responsible for accelerating the 

increasing service trend. Modern gas ap- 

pliances have kept abreast of competitive 

developments by incorporating many auto- 

matic and time saving features. Sales pro- 

grams have been developed to market these 

new appliances and advertising has stressed 

the modernity, beauty, convenience, and 

Sttvice rendered, making it imperative for 

Atilities to modernize their appliance serv- 
Hing policies. 

) Naturally the service rendered by a utility 

Mill depend, to a large extent, on the 

t of service its customers have been 

ted to expect and on the competition 

@ encounters, being governed in the final 

alysis by a company’s economic circum- 

In the territory served by the 

tn California Gas Company, we have 

With intense competition. The majority 

@® approximately three quarters of a mil- 

customers served are located in or ad- 


Presented at Natural Gas Section Conven- 
fon, Houston, Texas, May 6-10, 1940. 
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jacent to the City of Los Angeles, where we 
compete with the largest municipally owned 
electric system in the country. This com- 
petitor has an aggressive sales organization, 
effective advertising, and a liberal free wir- 
ing subsidy plan for electric range and water 
heater installations. 

To prevent serious inroads into our busi- 
ness we have markedly increased our sales 
program. We have been active in the pro- 
motion of the modern automatic gas ap- 
pliance and this has resulted in a high 
degree of public acceptance of clock con- 
trolled and CP ranges. 


Home Service Work 

Our Home Service Department has been 
expanded and trained to take on added re- 
sponsibilities. Dealer and company sales- 
men are encouraged to make use of our 
Home Service Department for customer 
satisfaction is of utmost importance and 
many service calls can be traced to improper 
use of the appliance. 

Of particular interest to us is the manner 
in which Home Service has successfully 
supplemented regular servicing procedures 
in special or complaint cases. The Home 
Service representative is able to interpret 
customer problems in terms of both ap- 
pliance performance and cookery methods 
and has, in some cases, been able to satisfy 
completely a customer’s complaint after the 
serviceman has unsuccessfully exhausted all 
possibilities normally available to him. 

Our employee prospect program en- 
courages employees to be on the alert for 
old and outmoded appliances and to take 
advantage of all sales opportunities. This 
program seems to have the particular ad- 
vantage of capitalizing on opportunism to 
the utmost. The service employee can in- 
terpret the inadequacies of an old appliance 
in a sales way, but with all the advantages 
of non sales counsel. That the program has 
been effective in encouraging our service- 
men to be more sales conscious is shown by 
the fact that in excess of 30 percent of the 
leads turned in are received from this group 
and approximately 27 percent of these re- 
sult in sales. 

Our appliance servicing program has 
been developed to keep pace with our in- 
creased sales activity. Our present service 
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policy is to render free adjustment service 
to gas appliances and in many instances 
to controls and is a marked change from 
the simple adjustment service of a decade 
ago. Modern gas appliances with automatic 
controls have brought about increased re- 
quirements for service, for the many ad- 
vantages they offer the customer will be 
realized only if they are properly installed 
and adjusted. Modern appliances have also 
necessitated a marked improvement in the 
quality of service and a thorough knowl- 
edge on the part of the serviceman is re- 
quired to make precision adjustments. 

Recognizing the trend we have evolved a 
number of programs to develop our policy 
of high quality service and to reduce serv- 
icing cost. The most important of these, and 
I believe of more general interest, are Su- 
pervisory Training, Employee Training, the 
Testing Laboratory and Dealer Training 
which I will cover briefly in the following 
discussion: 


Supervisory Training 

Our service practice was reviewed to de- 
termine if actual service was conforming to 
standard service policies. A cursory survey 
showed that 40% of our customers were 
receiving 90% of the service rendered. A 
number of these recurring service requests 
were attributed to certain non uniformities 
in the application of our standard service 
policies and to either misunderstanding or 
lack of information on the part of our 
servicemen. This necessitated a review of 
our training practice and procedure. 

During the latter part of the year 1938 
our Customers’ Service Department in- 
augurated a training program for its su- 
pervisors and introduced a plan designed to 
standardize the supervision of operating 
practices and insure a higher quality of 
service to the customer. The plan provides 
for periodic field inspection of the service- 
man’s work by an immediate supervisor, 
followed by a discussion with the service- 
man regarding the inspected work and his 
work in general. The serviceman is told if 
his work is satisfactory; if not satisfactory 
he is given constructive criticism or addi- 
tional training, whichever may be necessary. 

To aid the supervisor a serviceman’s 
work is divided into three easily measured 
components; the man himself, his knowl- 
edge of order procedure and his knowledge 
of mechanical field work. The Customers 
Service Department has found that an in- 
spection of each of these components is a 





practical and fair method of judging a 
man’s qualifications. 

Another objective of the program is to 
train supervisors in other important super- 
visory functions such as the reasons for 
company policies, the importance of follow- 
ing established service routines, the impor- 
tance of service as related to sales, how to 
increase the serviceman’s interest in our 
cash award plan for prospect leads, and how 
to encourage job interest through solicita- 
tion of the serviceman’s suggestions or crit- 
icisms pertaining to any phase of the busi- 
ness. 

Improved employee relations created by 
a better understanding between the fore- 
man and his men has improved job interest 
and markedly increased the number of help- 
ful suggestions received from our service- 
men regarding appliance operation. These 
suggestions have enabled our Testing Lab- 
oratory to provide manufacturers with in- 
formation which may be helpful in making 
future constructive changes. In addition they 
have been of material assistance to our em- 
ployee training staff. 


Employee Training—Customer Service 
Department 

Employee training has been carried on by 
our company for a number of years. With 
the development of more efficient supervi- 
sion it has been easier to ascertain in- 
dividual weaknesses and provide training 
tailored to correct them. Training of em- 
ployees is now a major activity under a 
full time supervisor and eight assistants. 

Classrooms have been equipped with fa- 
cilities necessary to thoroughly familiarize 
employees with the gas business and their 
individual job requirements. All servicemen 
attend classes one hour every two weeks, 
oftener if occasion demands, at which time 
latest developments are discussed, field prob- 
lems are presented and seasonal appliance 
courses are given. 

Personnel selection routines as developed 
in cooperation with the Personnel and Op- 
erating Departments have been effective in 
obtaining the talent necessary for successful 
completion of a training course for pros- 
pective servicemen. New men are given in- 
tensive training which includes field and 
classroom work for approximately two and 
one half months. 


Testing Laboratory 

Our local Testing Laboratory established 
approximately three years ago in collabora- 
tion with the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany has been of immeasurable help from 
both a service and sales standpoint. The 
laboratory examines certain new appliances 
to determine effectiveness of controls, ac- 
cessibility from the adjustment viewpoint, 
and general operating characteristics. Then, 
through our job training department, our 
servicemen are informed of unusual dif- 
ficulties they may encounter and the most 
simple way to overcome them. Conversely, 
problems developed in the field by our 
servicemen are analyzed in the laboratory 


and the solutions given to our training de- 
partment. 


Dealer Training 

There are today more than 1150 active 
cooperative dealers in our territory. A few 
few years ago we had only a fraction of 
this number. These dealers have done a 
commendable selling job but many have not 
followed through to see that appliances are 
properly installed and adjusted. The small 
dealer, selling three or four ranges a month, 
can hardly be expected to have servicemen 
trained to install and adjust the modern gas 
appliance. But even the larger dealers have 
been negligent in this respect, several mefely 
uncrating appliances and installing them in 
the home with little if any adjustment. The 
result has been a number of unnecessary 
calls for our service department and in some 
cases irate customers. 

In the City of Los Angeles our municipal 
competitor takes steps to see that all elec- 
tric ranges are properly installed and that 
each customer receives proper instructions 
in its operation. Electric dealers do not in- 
stall ranges. They deliver them to the local 
utility warehouse where they are checked 
for defects, delivered and installed by the 
utility’s own specialists. 

Our dealers sell in excess of 95% of all 
appliances installed on our lines but until 
recently we had done little to assist in the 
training of dealer servicemen. Prior to the 
1938 and the 1939 CP Range campaigns we 
required all dealers desiring to participate 
to send their servicemen and installers to 
training classes. These classes were well 
worth our efforts and for the 1939 series 
Service Guide Manuals were given to each 
man attending. The material in the manual, 
covering installation and servicing of mod- 
ern appliances and instructions to be given 
customers, ‘was thoroughly explained. 

Recently a member of our Customers 
Service Department training staff was as- 
signed to devote full time to the training 
and instruction of dealer servicemen and 
installers. This man, accompanied by a 
dealer contact man from the Sales Depart- 
ment, has contacted, since November, 1939, 
more than 400 dealers at their place of 
business. 

Supplementing personal contact, we now 
offer all dealers the latest editions of the 
A. G. A. range and water heater manuals 
at cost, and mimeographed sheets of current 
developments are included. 

Dealers, in increasing number, are asking 
for instruction and advice. Our more suc- 
cessful dealers, attracted by the benefits ob- 
tained in classes previously held, are send- 
ing their men to us for further training. 
One of the large mail order houses, selling 
about 1,000 ranges a month, has recently 
set up a test rack for the purpose of adjust- 
ing each appliance before it leaves the ware- 
house and so advises purchasers by posting 
on the appliance the following: 


“TESTED 


This appliance has been given factory 
recommended tests in the Los Angeles 
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Shop, using natural gas served ip this 
locality, before delivery. No further ad. 
justment should be necessary.” 


For the servicemen and installers of this 
large firm we are holding a series of meg. 
ings in our own Classrooms, instruc 
them on proper installation and seryig 
of modern gas equipment. Occasj 
cooking demonstrations are also given, 

The Customers Service Department Ie. 
ports that effective dealer training has ge. 
sulted in reduced operating expenses, Jp 
the years 1937 and 1938 in excess of 59% 
of dealer installations required call-backs 
In the years 1939 and 1940 improved cop. 
ditions have permitted spot check of jp. 
stallations of not more than 10% of the 
appliances installed and these are usually 
concentrated on non-cooperating dealer jp. 
stallations. 

The manufacturing trend to more refine. 
ments in appliances has brought about 4 
corresponding trend in modernization of 
servicing methods to insure better installa. 
tion and adjustment of appliances. Our at 
tempt to attain a higher quality of servic 
has encouraged closer integration of Sales 
and Service through our Home Service De 
partment, Employee Training, Dealer Train. 
ing, and Employee Prospect program. We 
have found a trend of open mindedness to 
these changes, not only within our own com- 
pany but also on the part of manufacturers 
and dealers, and we are now dealing with 
our public with better understanding. We 
have faith in the thesis that the better we 
understand our customers’ desires and the 
more exacting their demands upon us may 
be, the more firmly our business will become 
a necessity for the home maker of today 
and tomorrow. 


Home Service Director 
Is Drowned 


ADIE KILGOUR, 25-year-old home 

service director of The Consumers Gas 
Company of Toronto, Ontario, died trag- 
ically on July 24. Miss Kilgour was 
drowned in the Blanche River when a mo- 
torboat in which she was riding with four 
other persons exploded while being t 
fueled. 

Miss Kilgour had been employed seven 
years with The Consumers’ Gas Company. 
She was assistant dietician before being pre 
moted to director of the home service divi 
sion a year ago. She spent a large pat 
of her time teaching housewives how to us 
gas appliances and was widely known it 
the community for her lecturing at schools 
and at lodge meetings. 

Actively interested in the Canadian Die 
ticians’ Society, last winter she conducted 
a Saturday morning cooking school for 
Girl Guides. 

Miss Kilgour had displayed an active it- 
terest in the work of the Home Service 
Committee of the American Gas Assoda 


tion. 
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of meet NNOUNCEMENT of awards in the 
tructing “Pioneers of Progress” campaign in 
ervicing the April, May and June quarter in the 
sionally qgrent nation-wide A.G.A. Refrigeration 
> Committee sales drive has been made by 
ent te. femard T. Franck, chairman of the Com- 
has te. mittee and vice-president of the Milwaukee 
Ses. In (Wis.) Gas Light Co. 
of 50% Twenty-four gas companies have received 
I-backs, 4 handsome exact scale model of a Pan 
ed con. American clipper ship for their exceptional 
of in. sales work in leading their respective classi- 
of ‘the feations for the three-month period. 
aler in. Bermuda Winners Cited 
- refine. leading their respective divisions, six 
bout 4 salesmen by aggressive and continuous sales 
ion of work topped several thousand entered in 
nstalls. the competition to emerge victorious and 
are receive an all expense trip to Bermuda on 
sertins aPan American clipper ship. 
£ Sales The high salesmen in each of the 24 
oth winning gas companies are each being 
Train. awarded cash prizes for their pace setting 
n. We sales work during the second quarter. There 
3 are 49 salesmen who are to receive checks. 
~— In addition to this the Home Service de- 
— partments of winning gas companies will 
see: be each given a $25 cash award. 
§ with The remaining period of the campaign 
g. We will decide who will win the hotly con- 
=< tested “Annual Best Performance Awards.” 
nd the In October the 24 companies winning this 
whi. awatd will each select a representative to 
eee make the Bermuda flight. The thirtv sales 
today pilots will board the clipper after the an- 
nual convention of the A.G. A. closes. 
The six salesmen who have won flights 
to Bermuda are: 
It Division 1—Marianne Billies, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
Division 2—Ernest Audino, Providence Gas 
home Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
s Gas Division 3—Albert Timmer, Muskegon Gas 





Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 

Division 4—E. Hackathorn, The East Ohio 
Gas Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Division 5—W. B. Gilmer, Alabama Gas 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Division 6—R. W. Smith, Georgia Public 
Utilities Co., Griffin, Georgia. 









The winning companies are: 






Greatest Number of Installations Per 
10,000 Meters 
Division 1—Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 
Division 2—Providence Gas Company, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. 









hae Division 3—Metropolitan Edison Company, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 

ch Division 4—Mobile Gas Service Corp., Mo- 

vite bile, Alabama. 

ot Division S—Macon Gas Company, Macon, 





Georgia. 
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Companies and Salesmen Win Awards 
in Refrigerator Campaign 


Greatest Total Installations Reported 

Division 1—Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Division 2—Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Division 3—Metropolitan Edison Company, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Division 4—Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Division 5—Macon Gas Company, Macon, 
Georgia. 

Division 6—Virginia Gas 
Corp., Staunton, Virginia. 


Distribution 


Greatest Percent of Increase in Installations 
Over the Reported 1939 Installations 


Division 1—Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 

Division 2—Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Division 3—Florida Power & Light Com- 
pany, Miami, Florida. 

Division 4—Equitable Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 





Division 5—Alabama Gas Company, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Division 6—Citizens Gas Fuel Company, 
Adrian, Michigan. 


Greatest Percent of Replacement 
Installations of Outmoded Automatic 
Refrigerators of Total Installations for 
Period 
Division 1—Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Division 2—Consumers Gas 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Division 3—Roanoke Gas Company, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. 


Company, 


Division 4—Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Division 5—Ohio Fuel Gas Company 


(Parma Group), Elyria, Ohio. 


Greatest Number of Individual Retail 
Installations Sold at the Prevailing Retail 
Prices and Under the Policies of Each 
Company 
Division 1—Southern California Gas Com- 

pany, Los Angeles, California. 


Greatest Number of Installations Per 
1,000 Meters 


Division 6—Georgia Public Utilities, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 


CUP ee 


Home Service on the 


Pacific Coast 


RS. MARGUERITE SCROGGIE, 
home service director, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Santa Monica, and 
chairman of the Pacific Coast home service 
program, announces some interesting discus- 
sions to be a part of the annual convention 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association which 
takes place Sept. 18-20 in Coronado, Calif. 
In one General Session program there 
will be a skit entitled “A Lyrical GAS- 
conade” presented by Mrs. Scroggie, Mrs. 
Francis Brewer and Joy McCambridge of 
the Southern Counties Gas Co. This is to 
be a new and unusual CP range presenta- 
tion. At a general luncheon program, 
Gladys Price, of the Southern California 
Gas Co. has the assignment “Let’s Get To- 
gether,” using this title to discuss the re- 
sults and application of the A.G. A. Home 
Service Committee Report this year on the 
subject of standard range tests. 

In an afternoon sales session of the con- 
vention, home service brings six short talks 
to the program: 

“Without Home  Service,—What?’— 
Marguerite Fenner, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., Sacramento, Calif. 

“Insuring the Future’—Mrs. Jessie 
Ewing, Southern California Gas Co., 
Compton, Calif. 

“Deal in the Dealer’—Mrs. Winifred 
Davison, Coast Counties Gas Company, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

“Via Consumer Groups’—Grace Myers, 
Southern California Gas Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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“Do We Know?’’—Mildred Kier, San 
Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, San Diego, Calif. 

“One-Ring Circus’ —I. C. McGee, Seattle 
Gas Company, Seattle, Wash. 








Cover of new portfolio describing the 
Fall-Winter sales promotion campaign in 
behalf of CP gas ranges which was distrib- 
uted to gas companies in August. A revised 
edition for dealer outlets will be distributed 
by September 1. Under the theme “The 
American Homemaker Speaks,” the new 
campaign ties in. with the national adver- 
tising theme 
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Cold-Set Printing Process Blazes Trail 
with Gas-Burning System 


RINTING with “‘cold-set’” ink—ink de- 

livered as a solid but handled hot and 
molten right up to the instant it is trans- 
ferred from the type to “freeze” on the 
paper—is so new that its debut into the 
high society of graphic arts processes dates 
from a report* presented before the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry as recently as February 21. Never- 
theless, its attributes are so many that 
already a daily New York newspaper, as 
well as a first-rate magazine printing firm, 
are using it—and finding it worthy of every 
claim. The newspaper is none other than 
the amazing new pioneer in metropolitan 
journalism, PM. The magazine firm is the 
Art Color Printing Company at Dunellen. 
It is safe to say that several other printing 
establishments in only-Heaven-knows-what 
classifications will be doing “cold-set’’ print- 
ing before the process can earn one candle 
on a birthday cake. 


A Word About Cold-Set Printing 


In barest outline, solid ink is melted at 
200° F. or above and maintained at this 
temperature through all ink conduits, foun- 
tains or ink pumps, and ink rails. The ink 
cylinder is heated to keep the ink sufh- 
ciently fluid to distribute readily and pass 
over the intermediate rolls onto the plate 
cylinder as a liquid. The plate cylinder is 
also heated so that the plates are kept hot 
by contact and the ink maintained at 200° 
F. or better up to the very instant it touches 
the relatively colder paper and “freezes” 
thereon with virtually no penetration. It is 
claimed that the ink is actually “plucked” 
off the plate by “kiss” contact, much as 
wood might be coated by merely touching it 
to molten paraffin. 

The fact that the ink freezes solid in- 
stantaneously on the paper without penetra- 
tion and without the necessity of subse- 
quently drying by either absorption, evapo- 
ration, oxidation or polymerization, accounts 
for: (1) the opacity, (2) the sharpness of 
characters and halftone dots, (3) the elimi- 
nation of strike-through on even the thin- 
nest of stocks, (4) the insurance against 
first-impression offset, and (5) the high web 
speeds permissible without long leads after 


*“The ‘Velo’ Cold Set Process of Printing 
and Its Relationship to the Paper,” Frank G. 
Breyer, Singmaster & Breyer, 420 Lexington 
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plate contact and without interposed accel- 
erated-drying-by-heat systems which may 
strain or distort the paper. The ink is heated 
only before it touches the paper, not after 
it is on the paper as in heat set methods. 
The fact that the ink is a solid at normal 
room temperatures and is not chemically 
changed in any way by alternate meltings 
and freezings accounts for: (6) the free- 


Figure 1. The very first commercial run 
with “Velo” cold-set ink on news print— 
as it produced the preview copy (June 17) 
of PM, New York’s new, 2-color, afternoon 


daily tabloid 


dom from smudging, and (7) the elimina- 
tion of the necessity of washing-up rails, 
cylinders or plates (except for color 
changes) between printing periods. 
Obviously, the chief job in adapting any 
press to cold-set printing involves the in- 
stallation of means of: melting the ink; 
keeping it sufficiently molten to flow easily 
through all conduits, fountains, pumps, 
rails, etc.; and heating the ink cylinders and 
plate cylinders. At the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle where PM is printed on two modified 
4-unit Superproduction Hoe Presses, a gas- 
fired water heater of somewhat special de- 
sign delivers 800 gallons per minute of 
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hot water at 228° F. and 10 Ibs. per square 
inch pressure to the heating jackets of: the 
various ink pumps, each ink rail, and each 
ink cylinder. Another gas-fired water heater 
of identical design delivers a similar quan. 
tity of water at 250° F. and 16 Ibs. per 
sq.in. pressure to the heating jackets of all 
the ink-melting-tanks and ink lines Tunning 
therefrom to the press, as well as to the 
various plate cylinders—the higher temper. 
ture water being required at these locations 
in the interest of speed in ink melting and 
(in the case of the plate cylinder) in view 
of the fact that the surface of this cylinder 
does not heat the ink directly, but merely 
heats the ribbed stereotype plates which 
in turn must be hot enough to keep the 
ink transferred to them at the proper tem- 
perature and fluidity. 


Down to Cases About the Water 
Heating System 

Because of the unusual requirements of 
this pressure water heating system, three 
specially designed 25 hp. boilers were 
adapted. One is shown in Figure 2. Each 
of the three is fired by nine bar-burners 
capable of burning a total of 2400 cuft. of 
540 B.t.u. gas per hour when full-on— 
and is insulated with magnesia block coy- 


Figure 2. One of the 3 special 25-b.p. ga 
fired boilers adapted to closed-system walet 
heating well above 212° F., in order to met 
(and keep molten up to the point of conta 
with paper) the revolutionary solid 
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ged with finish mix. The vertical fire-tubes 
ye so arranged (in special pattern) that the 
mercury bulb elements of the temperature 
gntrols can penetrate to the center of each 
gait; and (in view of the tremendous rate 
gf water circulation through each unit) 
double inlet and outlet connections are pro- 
yded so that the water will not ‘‘short- 
greuit” and cause inadequate circulation 
yound fire-tubes (as might occur with a 
gaventional single lower inlet and single 
upper outlet). Y-branches provide two 
diametrically opposite connections for both 
the inlet water (bottom) and the outlet 
water (top). Motor driven pumps accom- 
plish the necessary rate of circulation. 

The three units are all interconnected so 
that any two may supply either of the two 
separate hot-water-circulating systems serv- 
ing the pressroom—both systems being 
dosed, of course. As now operating, each 
gstem circulates 800 gallons per minute 
and is handled by only one unit—the cen- 
ter unit being a spare ready to throw into 
either system at a moment's notice. At the 
top of each closed system, high under the 
poof, is a heavily insulated air-cushion ex- 
pansion tank (right, rear, Figure 3) to com- 
pensate for any pressure variations in the 
stem. This also allows for accumulation 
and escape of air from make-up water. 

The control system represents the very 
latest in both precision and safety for water 
heating installations operated at tempera- 
tures above 212° F.—and, to the best knowl- 
edge of the writer, is the first of its kind. 
It provides push-button ignition by a safety 
fame pilot—10,000 volts to ignite the pilot, 
after which the potential drops to 2,300 
volts and the circuit continues to arc only 
if the pilot is on, this flow of current actu- 
ating a double-relay system to open the 
main gas valve. The relays, in turn, are 
connected to an on-and-off temperature- 


Figure 3. A hot-water jacketed ink-melting 

lak (foreground) feeds molten ink by 

Savity through hot-water-jacketed lines to 

the press. In. the background is one of the 

ar-cushion expansion tanks for regulating 
hot water system pressures 
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indicator and limit-control with max- 
imum and minimum stops. This is a 
safety feature, not the main tempera- 
ture control, although it could be so 
used in an emergency. As an addi- 
tional safety factor there is a raw gas 
pilot system entirely independent 
from the electric pilot system. 

The main control is modulating— 
and entirely separate from the igni- 
tion system. Thus gas is used only 
in proportion to the heat required in 
the pressroom, no fuel for standby 
or maintenance being wasted, and 
temperature control is amazingly con- 
stant (see actual temperature chart, 
Figure 4). 

Still another safety feature is a 
dump valve at the low point of each 


- circulating water system, actuated by 


a break-gliass switch in the pressroom 
and interconnected to a main gas 
shut-off valve. Further, should a 
pump fail, a relay would both set 
off an alarm in the head pressman’s 
office and close the main gas line. Re- 
lief valves, gauges, etc., as required 
by safety codes are, of course, provided. 


Figure 4. An actual temperature-recorder 
chart showing the absolute constancy of 
water temperature regulation (less than 
1° F. variation in 12 hours) achieved by 
the gas-fired pressure-water-heating system 
irrespective of units connected or interrup- 
tions of run. The control system involves 
the latest in safety, control and convenience 
devices for hot water boiler operation, and 


a “first-of-its-kind” hookup 


Most important of all, however, are the 
two closed hot water systems beyond the 
boilers and supplying heat (in the form of 
hot water) where it is needed in cold-set 
printing. The 250° F. system is the most 
circuitous. It serves the jacket of the 
1/4,-inch welded-steel ink-melting tank (fore- 
ground, Figure 3) which is at least ten 
feet above the topmost point of the presses 
and is 28” deep by 49” long by 24” wide. 
This tank has a pitched bottom and a 
central baffle. Both the baffle, the bottom 
and all sides are jacketed with the hot water 
under 16 Ibs. pressure, and insulated heavily 
with magnesia. Also served are three 
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Figure 5. End-view of one unit of one press showing 
insulated hot water lines coming up through floo 
to supply jackets of ink-pump and ink-rail, and to 
heat ink and plate cylinders internally. Top horizonta 
header is jacketed molten-ink line (even drop line. 
and valves connected thereto being jacketed). Wate 
for heating ink-tanks, ink-lines, and plate-cylinders 
is at 250° F. (16 lbs. per sq.in.); water for pumps 
rails, and ink-cylinders is at 228° F. (10 lbs. per sq.in. 


smaller ink-melting tanks for colors other 
than black. 

This same 250° F. system serves the 
jackets for all the ink lines (14” or 34” 
brass-pipe lines completely and centrally 
encased in welded 2” water line, even to 
the extent of drop lines, valves, et al.). No 
leakage or possibility thereof is permissi- 
ble in view of the temperature and pres- 
sure of the water, and it is advised that as 
much of the ink-line jacketing as possible, 
be pre-welded. Figure 5 shows one unit 
of one press—the top horizontal white line 
being the main ink supply header—and 
jacketed ink drop lines and valves being 
visible and connected to it at three points. 

The 250° F. system further supplies the 
plate cylinders (see left, center, Figure 5) 
through axial connections. In any case no 
more than 4° F. of water temperature is 
lost across the press. There is a supply and 
return header on either side of each press 
so that counter-flow on alternate cylinders 
can be attained. All hot water lines are, 
of course, heavily insulated with 214” thick 
asbestos contained in sewed fabric. 

As for the lower-temperature hot water 
system which maintains ink fluidity at all 
ink pumps, rails, and ink cylinders, Figure 
5, shows (at the right) one of the hot 
water lines coming up through the floor to 
supply 228° F. hot water to the pump 
jacket (box which is just above center in 
Figure 5), the ink rail (just behind the 


















































pump), and the main ink cylinder (just 
above the pump). The rail is specially de- 
signed as a hot water vessel lying along 
and almost in contact with the ink cylinder 
over a conderable arc, and fitted with 32 
end-to-end ink slots fed with ink under 1 
lb. pressure through wedge-shaped reser- 
Here again, all hot water connec- 
tions to various elements of the press are 
in parallel, and the direction of flow across 
the press alternates. 

To date the installation has been entirely 
satisfactory and surprisingly economical. 
Although it is estimated that the three boil- 


voirs. 
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ers will use about 10,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas annually, careful cost accounting, and 
estimates based upon actual tests with a 
smaller system preceding and pioneering 
for the main installation, show that total 
fuel costs will not exceed $1.04 per press 
hour. This amount distributed over the 
32,000 papers which are printed per press 
hour is quite small as compared to other 
production costs. Almost no maintenance 
will be required in view of the complete- 
ness of automatic control, the safety fea- 
tures provided, and the cleanliness and 
space conservation of gas-burning systems. 
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Fair Exhibit Features Gas Water 
Heating for Sanitization 





Inspecting the new 180° F.-water for-dish-sterilization Exhibit just opened in the Motor 
Equipment Museum, New York World’s Fair. (Left to right): JOHN G. GRIMLEY, Special 
Deputy Commissioner (World's Fair), New York City Dep’t of Health; JOHN L. RICE, 
Commissioner of Health, New York City; HARVEY D. GIBSON, Chairman of the Board, The 
World’s Fair of 1940; EUGENE D. MILENER, Secretary, Industrial Section, American Gas 
Association; GEORGE U. HARVEY, President, Borough of Queens, New York City 


O successful has been public health and 

sanitation experience at the New York 
World's Fair, and so instructive, that the 
World’s Fair Division of the Department 
of Health of the City of New York has just 
set up a new exhibit in the Motor Equip- 
ment Museum at the Fair to demonstrate: 
(1) the proper cleansing of eating and 
drinking utensils in accordance with the 
model sanitary code applied to all World's 
Fair purveyors, and (2) the protection of 
water supplies against pollution as the re- 
sult of back-siphonage. 

John L. Rice, Commissioner of Health 
of New York City, expects public officials 
from all over the country to use the new 
exhibit as a guide in shaping future public 
health and sanitation enforcement in their 
communities. In view of the significant 
part played by the gas industry in the estab- 
lishment of the high water heating stand- 
ards at the Fair, and in designing the model 
systems used to supply adequate 180-degree 
water under severe operating conditions, 


this development is of particular interest 
to the gas industry. The Volume Water 
Heating Committee of the American Gas 
Association has consistently stressed the 
need for the use of adequate water at a 
full 180° F. for sanitization, as well as the 
commanding role of gas fuel in reaching 
this standard. 

Official opening of the exhibit ‘was on 
August 8, following a special luncheon at 
the National Advisory Committees Build- 
ing given by Harvey D. Gibson, chairman 
of the Board of the 1940 World’s Fair, for 
those who helped maintain the Fair's high 
record for public health protection. In rec- 
ognition of their efforts, representatives of 
the Volume Water Heating Committee of 
the Industrial Gas Section, as well as 
A.G. A. staff members and representatives 
of gas utilities and equipment manufactur- 
ers, were asked to take part in the opening 
ceremonies. 

The dishwashing section of the exhibit 
includes three dishwashing machines and 
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three glass-washing units of the most 
design—all working, and all supplied With 
hot water at 180° F. from two typical 
to-the-minute gas-fired hot-water-for-stegf. 
zation installations. Both water 
systems are of the advanced type n 


analyzed, tested, and recommended by the 


Volume Water Heating Committee of the 
American Gas Association. 


One of the systems consists of a lame 


storage tank for 140° F. water and ag 


booster tank for 180° F. water (to 1 


form the sterilization function), all heated 
by steam coils supplied from a gas-fired 
boiler. The other consists of the ney 
booster-recovery type of gas water heater 
which supplies water for both the dish 
washing (140° F.) and the Sterilizing 
(180° F.) functions from a single appliance. 
Complete automatic and thermostatic gp. 
trol features each system. 

The dishwashers (about 10,000 pieces 
per hour each) and the glasswashers (about 
2,000 glasses per hour each) are all of the 
type redesigned by their manufacturers and 
designated as “World’s Fair Models” ip 
order to comply with the stringent but in 
dicative-of-the-future Special World’s Fair 
Sanitary Code. 


Howell Returns to 
Utility Post 


O. HOWELL, former Southern Cal- 

. fornia Gas Company industrial gas 
sales engineer, who has been in the re 
search department of the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories at Cleve 
land, Ohio, for the past three years, te 
turned to his former position with South 
ern California Gas in Los Angeles, on 
July 1. While in Cleveland, Howell com- 
pleted research problems in connection with 
reducing atmospheres. 


Edgar L. Shultz Dies 


DGAR L. SHULTZ, formerly man- 

ager of Ridgewood Office of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., died August 14 
at his residence in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Shultz was 81 years of age, having 
been born on June 8, 1859. He entered the 
employ of the Citizens Gas Light Company 
on April 1, 1889, and on February 1, 1901, 
was appointed chief clerk of Metropolitan 
branch. September 22, 1913, he was made 
manager of Metropolitan sub-branch No. I, 
and on May 1, 1916, he took charge of 
Williamsburgh sub-branch, which later be 
came known as Ridgewood Office. He was 
holding this position at the time of his 
retirement on pension, December 1, 1936 

Mr. Schultz completed 50 years of sete 
ice on March 31 of last year. At the Serv 
ice Emblem dinner held in November he 
was one of seven employees of Brooklyn 
Union who received emblems denoting the 
completion of a half century of service. 
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Tom Gallagher (Chicago), believe it or not, has kitchen 
equipment houses and dealers selling gas water heating for him 
along with the usual bill-of-goods for commercial cooking. 
Chims Tom, “It’s coming! Apparatus for effectively develop- 
ing 180° F hot water will soon be just as essential in the kitchen 
as the range, fat fryer, or coffee urn.” 

¢ 

Speaking of volume water heating, we have a brand new 
piece of equipment which should interest apartment house, 
shool, swimming-pool, restaurant and other commercial cus- 
tomers—Speedstream Manufacturing Company’s goliath among 
gsfired instantaneous types, using 950,000 B.t.u. per hour, 
capable of heating (60° rise) 25 gallons per minute, and boast- 


§ ing anti-liming steel coils which will stay clear even with salt 


water. It’s the biggest instantaneous unit yet (by about 3 times) 
w win A.G. A. approval. 


Just because you don’t have gas service into a plant in your 
tertitory, don’t let that stop you from calling periodically to let 
that plant know what it’s missing—and to make new industrial 
friends, Rodney Sanford (Brooklyn Union) has been calling 
for five years on a floor-scraper manufacturer whose plant has 
been gas-less—and, BANG, now there’s a gas line up the street, 
and Rod has a fine new customer with a model revenue-produc- 
ing hardening room—all gas. 





Want proof that your A.G.A. Industrial Gas Section Pub- 
licity really works? One little item in INDUSTRIAL FINISH- 
ING about our Infra-red-ray Heating Clinic in Toledo drew no 
less than 68 letters from some of the biggest names in fabrica- 
tion, products manufacture, and finish making—all saying, 
“Count us in for all the dope you have.” 


SJ 


We have it straight from the top men of the National Res- 
taurant Association that Al Pitman’s Washington talk on deep 
fat fryer maintenance resulted in 14 invitations to discuss the 
subject with the employees of large restaurants and (to cite one 
instance) has saved the S & W Cafeterias thousands of dollars 
already. That’s helping out the customer (and doing a mighty 
neat piece of indirect selling)! What have you done for your 
customers lately, other than tell them what to buy? 


¢ 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports the moisture content 
of 41 common cuts of meat to be from 45 to 76 per cent by 
weight. Now, your butcher sells by weight, and commercial 
gas refrigeration’s ace advantage is higher box humidities 
(lower drying-out effects). Put your own two-and-two to- 
gether. 

* 


Articles in the technical press today which you can use to 
help sell industrial gas tomorrow: “Applications of Gas to Air 
Conditioning,” George E. May, HEATING PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING, June, pp. 395-98; “There’s a Lot of Heat 
in Natural Gas—Are You Putting It All to Work?”, C. H. 
Modes, CERAMIC INDUSTRY, July, pp. 44-7; “Designs for 
Fuel Reduction,’ HOTEL MANAGEMENT also RESTAU- 
RANT MANAGEMENT, June; “Controlled Atmospheres for 
Modern Furnaces,” H. M. Heyn, INDUSTRIAL HEATING, 
August, pp. 683-8. 

* 


For September direct-by-mail honors we like Philadelphia 
Electric Company’s broadside in behalf of automatic gas water 
heating—the one asking “Are you an easy mark?” and deftly 
teasing the prospect on to a spread of seven good photos show- 
ing the laundry, the barber, the beautician, the food packer, 
and the shoemaker, all bragging about cleanliness at ten cents 
a day. It’s an inexpensive one-color printing job—but the rich 
brown ink on goldenrod stock makes you think it’s costlier. 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL ADVERTISING FOR SEPTEMBER 


The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial Gas Section, 
J.P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice-chairman, announces 
that full-page advertisements will appear in the trade and business 
magazines listed below during the month of September. These ad- 
vettisements are prepared in cooperation with the Committee on 
National Advertising as a part of the Association’s national adver- 
tising campaign. 


Ceramic Industry 


Increased production, more uniform 
quality—with GAS—(General Copy). 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


Metals Industry 


THE IRON AGE (Sept. 12) Gas and modern GAS equipment give 
STEEL (Sept. 23) Eaton Manufacturing Co., Detroit, 
METALS & ALLOYS close temperature and atmosphere con- 
METAL PROGRESS trol, assuring uniformity which re- 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING duces ‘‘rejects’—and affording unusual 
HEAT TREATING AND flexibility. 

FORGING 


Processing Industry 


“GAS bill much lower” for “blowing” 
varnish—Glidden Paint and Varnish 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL « METAL- 
LURGICAL ENGINEERING 
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General Manufacturing 
BUSINESS WEEK (Sept.21) Industry Mobilizes for Defense. 


Restaurant Field 


“GAS is clean, accurately controllable, 
flexible, and fast. We wouldn’t use 
any other fuel”—St. Clair Country 
Club, Bridgeville, Pa. 


“GAS and modern GAS equipment 
give us flexibility and economy’’—Sun 
Drug Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


CHAIN STORE AGE 
(Fountain & Restaurant 
Section ) 


Hospital Field 


“Highly Satisfactory,” says Charity 
Hospital, New Orleans, of modern 
GAS cooking. 


MODERN HOSPITAL 


Food Industry 


BAKERS HELPER (Sept. 14) “GAS and new-type GAS ovens give 
BAKERS WEEKLY (Sept.28) me _ better production’’—Gerstung’s 
Bakery, Baltimore, Md. 

GAS “ideal fuel” in making famous 
Clark Candy Bar and “Zig Zag” Pop 
Corn. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
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the coking process have been responsible : é ticular characteristics but if the coal is ep. rect! 
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pressures developed during the carboniza- 
tion of coal—a method that is the culmina- 
tion of many years of work on the problem 
in which a number of methods for the 
purpose were investigated and used. While 
actual pressures found may appear to be 
small when expressed in pounds per square 
inch, the number of square inches in each 
oven wall is so large that the total pres- 
sure on the oven wall becomes an enormous 
load. 


Swelling or Expansion 

“The coal used . . . . will swell during 
the process of coking to such an extent as 
to raise the tops from the ovens and push 
the doors out on each end, though solidly 
clamped with steel bars..... "That 
statement was written in i906. Korten’s® 
paper, published in 1920, is of interest. 
Many papers were written by German in- 
vestigators. When Altieri® presented his 
first paper before the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in 1935, it aroused very active in- 
terest among American coal technologists. 
In 1938 the interest had grown to such an 
extent that a symposium on the subject was 
held at the Production Conference of the 
American Gas Association. 

It is a curious fact that the term “coal 
expansion” has been widely accepted in the 
United States as descriptive of the phe- 
nomenon in question. This phenomenon, 
however, concerns the development of pres- 
sures within the coal during carbonization 
that are exerted against the coke-oven walls. 
An “expanding coal” is considered to be 
one that will develop sufficient pressure 
during coking to weaken, distort or other- 
wise seriously damage the walls. 

It should be noted that the terms “coal 
expansion” and “expanding coal’ do not 


* Extracts reprinted from Technical Publica- 
tion 1118 of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 





larly by English technologists, and has 
been used principally to determine the rela- 
tive “coking properties” of various coals 
and also as a means of separating coals into 
various ranks. While Brown‘ states that 
there seems to be no relation between “‘ex- 
pansion” and “free swelling,” undoubtedly 
the fact that rapid gas evolution begins dur- 
ing the heating of coal in about the same 
temperature range as the coal fuses ac- 
counts for both of the behaviors studied. 

Whether a coal “swells” or “expands” 
during carbonization appears to be a mat- 
ter of the container in which it is carbon- 
ized and the manner in which heat is ap- 
plied. If there is ample free space, the 





heat is applied. 

In a by-product coke oven, the coal is 
contained between two vertical walls, usu 
ally about 18 in. apart, and the charge ip 
the newer ovens is at least 12 ft. high, 
Because the ovens are about 40 ft. long 
the doors at either end play a relatively 
minor role in retaining the coal. With the 
exception of the coal at the immediate top 
of the charge, all of the coal within the 
coke oven is in some measure restricted in 
The closer to the bottom, the 
greater is the restriction. It has been 
shown’ that granulated material in a narrow 
bin does not behave like a fluid, and conse- 
quently the pressure on any plane below the 


volume. 
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Fig. 1. Oven with Movable Wall 
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of the charge is not equivalent to the 
weight of the superincumbent coal. How- 
eer, during carbonization, the effort exerted 
by the coal in a given position to increase 
jn volume is at least equivalent to the 
weight of the coal above it. 

The degree of packing, expressed as bulk 
density, has been found by all investigators 
to be an important function of the amount 
of swelling or pressure developed. The 
denser the charge of coal, the greater will 
he the amount of swelling or pressure de- 
ydoped during carbonization. Auvil and 
Davis’ have shown that the increase (or 
decrease) in volume of a given coal car- 
bonized under specified conditions is di- 
rectly related to the expansion of the solid 
qal. On this basis they have presented a 
method of calculation whereby the results 
gbtained at one bulk density can be cal- 
qlated to any other bulk density. 

Koppers and Jenkner™ describe a large 
tet oven in which coal can be carbonized 
under substantially the same conditions as 
exist in full-scale ovens. One of the walls 
of this oven is entirely separate from the 
rst of the oven, and is supported on 
wheels. Any movement or pressure devel- 
oped by the coal in the oven chamber is 
transmitted to this movable wall. A hy- 
draulic cylinder is attached to the movable 
wall, so that the pressure of the coal against 
the wall may be measured by balancing jit 
with the pressure in the cylinder. A -large 
qumber of determinations were made with 
this apparatus. One of the principal, and 
most important, findings thus obtained was 
that the pressure developed during the car- 
bonization of the coal rises rapidly and 
teaches a maximum when the two plastic 
zones meet at the center of the oven. After 
the peak of pressure is obtained, the pres- 
sare drops precipitately because of the 
shrinkage of coke formed. 

This pressure peak is not shown by any 
other apparatus described in the literature 
except that described by Ulrich. Certainly 
no laboratory procedure produces results 
that show this phenomenon. In some cases 
this peak is as much as five times that which 
was obtained during the earlier part of the 
coking period. It will be shown later that it 
is impossible to reproduce this behavior in 
tests where the coal is heated from one side. 
And it will also be shown that where coal 
is heated from two sides and volume in- 
tease is measured only a very slight indi- 
ation of this peak can be obtained. The 
description of this apparatus and the re- 
sults obtained therefrom were published in 
1931, and it is strange that this important 
point should have been either ignored or 
overlooked in all the published accounts 
of work on coal expansion since that time. 


Test Oven with Movable Wall 


Some time ago Koppers Company de- 
signed and erected a test oven based on the 
Principle of that described by Koppers and 
Jnkner. The general arrangement of this 


‘ppatatus is shown in Fig. 1. The oven 
dumber itself has a capacity of about 400 
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Fig. 2. Expansion Tests, Low-volatile Coal from Beckley Seam 


Ib. of coal. It is 12 in. wide, 42 in. high 
and 28 in. long inside the doors. Each wall 
of the oven has an area of about 1000 sq.in. 
The heating flues and the face of the oven 
walls are constructed of standard 9-in. Alcor 
brick, which has the mechanical properties 
of silica brick without having the crystalli- 
zation changes that affect the expansion of 
silica brick. 

This brick was selected so that the oven 
could be shut down or started up in a rela- 
tively short time. The oven is completely 
insulated with one course of Sil-O-Cel brick 
and the outside cover is constructed of first- 
quality firebrick. The roof of the oven is 
suspended from the top I-beams of the 
strong back, so that the movable wall will 
move without contact with the top. The 
movable wall is constructed on a steel car- 
riage, which is equipped with roller-bearing 
rollers that rest on 17%-in. cold-rolled 
round steel; the wheels being grooved so 
that they have the smallest possible contact 
with the rails to reduce friction. The entire 
oven sits within a strong back constructed 
of 8-in. I-beams and channels. 

A lever system with a 7:1 ratio mounted 
on this strong back as indicated in Fig. 1 
is used for the transmission of the pressure 
or movement to the mechanism for measure- 
ment. Weights attached to the movable wall 
through cables as shown counterbalance the 
weight of these levers. Instead of the hy- 
draulic cylinder used by Koppers and Jenk- 
ner for measuring the pressure developed, 
a simple mechanical principle has been 
applied, which is far less expensive and 
without doubt as sensitive as the hydraulic 
cylinder. It has the additional advantage 
that the equipment required is available in 
practically all laboratories. 
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The principle involves the placing of a 
heavy weight (1200 lb.) on a rigid carriage 
on a fairly sensitive platform scale. The 
levers as shown are rigidly connected to this 
weight through two turnbuckles. Before the 
test is begun the weight of the load is ac- 
curately determined, and then carefully con- 
nected to the levers, so that the pull is not 
more than 20 Ib. After the coal is charged 
into the oven, any pressure developed is 
transmitted to the wall, thence to the levers 
and to the load. As the pressure increases, 
the load on the platform scale is reduced 
proportionately, and this is determined by 
weighing the load at frequent intervals. In 
this way a continuous record of the course 
of pressure developed during carbonization 
of a test charge can be obtained. Substan- 
tially no movement of the movable wall 
takes place as long as the pressure in the 
oven is less than the effort required to lift 
the weight. What movement occurs is de- 
termined by a gauge accurate to 0.001 inch. 

The oven has only one door which is 
lined with 9 in. of brick for insulation. The 
back of the oven is an integral part of the 
oven structure and contains a carborundum 
block 5 in. high having 13 holes spaced 
1 in. apart, center to center, that lead into 
the oven chamber. These are used for the 
introduction of thermocouples to measure 
the temperature progression at 1-in. inter- 
vals throughout the width of the oven. In 
order to prevent erroneous temperature 
readings due to transmission of heat througi) 
the steel protecting tubes, the thermocouple 
wells are staggered in length. The center 
couple is the longest and each couple pro- 
ceeding from the center toward each wall 
is 14 in. shorter than its adjacent couple. 

The oven is heated with coke-oven gas 
























































































































































































































































































































































Fig. 3. Expansion Tests, Low-Volatile Coal from Beckley Seam, in Movable-Wall Oven 


conducted to the flues through open pipe 
burners. The gas main to the movable wall 
is of flexible steel tubing, to avoid strain. 
This also allows the movable wall to be 
moved out for cleaning. Temperatures of 
the heating flues are obtained by means of 
an optical pyrometer at three locations in 
each wall. 

Coal is charged into the oven from a 
hopper 6 ft. above the top of the oven, 
through a pipe, into a hole in the center of 
the suspended top. After charging and level- 
ing, the pipe is removed and a gas vent 
installed in its place. The charge is coked 
until the center thermocouple indicates a 
temperature of about 600° C. At that tem- 
perature the coal has passed through its 
plastic stage and has become solidified coke. 
It has also been found that above that tem- 
perature no further increase in pressure is 
obtained. With low-volatile coals that pro- 
duce high pressures, the maximum pressure 
has been reached below that temperature 
and the rapid pressure decrease is well in 
progress. At the end of the coking period, 
the coke is raked out of the oven by hand. 

In the first group of tests made with this 
oven, the wall was allowed to move against 
a pressure of 2 lb. per sq.in. This pressure 
was exerted by hanging weights equivalent 
to that pressure on the lever arms, and in 
that case the levers were not connected to 
the 1200-Ib. load described above. The oven 
was referred to in an earlier paper? but 
few data were at hand when that paper 
was presented. Fig. 2, curve I, shows the 
movement of the wall found for a low- 
volatile Beckley Seam coal. The movement 
is expressed as percentage of the original 


oven width. Particular note should be made 
of the upper end of the curve, where the 
rate of movement increases rapidly for a 
15-min. period, and then drops off slightly. 
Curve II shows the data obtained when 
testing this coal in the Altieri type A ap- 
paratus. Data of each are shown in Table 1. 


general with those described by K 
and Jenkner.* Near the end of the cok 
period a high peak of pressure is found, 
which occurs at the time of the junctign 
of the two plastic zones. 

In order to prove directly that it was 
the juncture of plastic zones that cause 
the sudden increase in pressure near the 
end of the coking period, the oven wy 
arranged so that it was heated from th 
movable-wall side. By so doing, the ok 
ing proceeded from one wall and there was 
only one plastic zone. To reduce the cokj 
time to be comparable with that of cokj 
from two walls, one-half the oven wy 
filled solidly with brick. This made a cqyl 
space one-half that of the normal oven, Jp 
order to prevent the cold wall from absogh. 
ing heat from the hot wall, the coal spag 
was packed with Sil-O-Cel brick until jus 
before charging the coal. 

When the test was ready to be made, the 
Sil-O-Cel brick were withdrawn, the door 
put back and luted and the coal charged 
as soon thereafter as possible. Fig. 3, curve 
II, shows the data thus obtained. In this 
test there is no indication of any pressure 
peak near the end of the coking period, 
In contrast, the pressure increases at a rate 
fairly comparable to that in the early part 
of the coking period, where the coal js 
heated from two sides, and then more grad. 
ually decreases. This curve has much the 
same general shape as those obtained in 
test apparatus where the volume change is 
measured and where the coal is heated from 
one side. 

These tests prove quite conclusively that 


TABLE 1 
EXPANSION TESTS OF LOW-VOLATILE COAL FROM THE BECKLEY SEAM* 


Maximum 











Linear Bulk Den- 
Ov Expansion, sityof Coal Load Original Temperature 
— Percentage of asTested, onCoal, Thickness of Heating 
Original Lb. Per Lb. Per of Coal, Wall, Endof 
Width Cu.Ft. Sq.In. In. Test, Deg.C. 
Koppers movable-wall oven 8.8 54.0 2 12 971 
Altieri type A 12.6 55.5 2 6 934 
*See Fig.2. tidy SP a me a 


These data indicate that the two methods 
of testing this coal produce results of com- 
parable magnitude. By calculation of the re- 
sults from the Altieri type A to 54.0 lb. 
per cu.ft., as described by Auvil and Davis," 
the percentage of maximum expansion is 
found to be 9.6 per cent, which is within 
1 per cent of that found in the movable- 
wall oven. Sufficient data were not ob- 
tained to show that such accuracy can be 
sustained. 

When the movable-wall oven was re- 
arranged to make tests wherein the pres- 
sure developed during carbonization was 
determined, the first coal investigated was 
also a low-volatile coal from the Beckley 
Seam comparable to that of Table 1. Fig. 3, 
curve I, shows the data thus obtained. The 
curve indicates data that are comparable in 
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when two plastic zones are present a high 
peak of pressure is developed when coking 
low-volatile coal in an oven heated from 
two sides. They also indicate that where 
coal is heated from one side only, giving 
rise to one plastic zone, no such peak of 
pressure occurs. The methods of testing now 
in use in the United States all heat coal 
from one side only. Under these conditions 
it is impossible to produce this pressure 
peak. Furthermore, these same methods all 
measure expansion of the coal in terms of 
increase in dimension of the coal charge. 

Fig. 2, in which is shown the measuft 
ment of the increase in width of the mow 
able-wall oven, also shows the increase if 
rate of change of width that occurs neat 
the end of the coking period. The totdl 
change in width during this period of i 
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geased rate of change of width amounts 
jp only 0.13 in., or about 13 per cent of the 
otal change in width. On the other hand, 
the pressure peak is as much as 40 per cent 
higher than the pressure just prior to the 
beginning of the rapid rise. 

In the case of borderline coals, the knowl- 
edge of the existence of this pressure be- 
mes far more important than for coals 
that are known to be dangerous to coke- 
oven walls. The present methods of testing 
yse a load of about 2 lb. per sq.in. While 
this may be an arbitrary value, the inter- 
pretation of the test results made on that 
basis presumes that a coal is dangerous to 
@ke ovens that increases in volume under 
the load of 2 Ib. per sq.in. This literally 
means that during the carbonization of the 
gal in the test apparatus pressures greater 
than 2 Ib. per sq.in. are produced. 

With borderline coals that are tested 
under that load and heated from one side, 
pressures of just under 2 lb. per sq.in. may 
be developed, in which case no increase in 
yolume can occur and the final value ob- 
tained may indicate a slight shrinkage. How- 
ever, because the coal is heated from one 
side, even the small rapid increase cannot 
be found near the end of the coking period 
because of the presence of only one plastic 
one. Consequently, the pressure peak of 
more than 2 lb. per sq.in. that would occur 
when the coal is coked in a full-scale oven 
is not detected by the present methods of 
testing. 


Borderline Example 

Fig. 4 shows an example of the situation 
desctibed above. Curve I shows the results 
obtained with the Altieri type A apparatus, 
and indicates that the coal would be safe 
to use. In curve II the pressure developed 
during coking is shown. It will be noted 
that 114 hr. after charging the pressure 
reached 1.75 Ib. per sq.in., and that it re- 
mained consistently at that value until very 
neat the end of the coking period. At that 
time the pressure increased rapidly to 4 
lb. per sq.in., after which it dropped rap- 
idly. This condition must exist in full- 
sele ovens, for the walls are rigidly fixed 
and there is no possibility that a volume 
change may relieve this pressure. It should 
also be considered that in this case the 
pressure was developed in a charge only 
36 in. high, whereas in full-scale ovens the 
charge is approximately 144 in. high. 
High-volatile coals and various mixtures 
wed regularly in a number of coke-oven 
plants have been tested with this oven. 
None of the high-volatile coals have been 
found to produce a pressure of more than 
1 tb. per sq.in. A few mixtures of high- 
wlatile and low-volatile coals that are 
tegularly used produce pressures as high 
% 1.5 Ib. per sq.in. It is also interesting 
‘© note that the coals that produce pressures 
under 1.5 Ib. per sq.in. generally do not 
exhibit a peak of pressure near the end of 
he coking period similar to that obtained 
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with the low-volatile expanding coals. 
Probably this can be explained on the basis 
that these coals become quite fluid, so that 
even with the juncture of the two plastic 
zones the fluidity of the coal is high enough 
to permit the escape of gas without the 
creation of high pressures. In the relatively 
small amount of work that has been done to 
date on the measurement of fluidity of coal 
by the Gieseler method, it has been found 
that the maximum fluidity of a number of 
low-volatile coals is of the order of 10 
units or less, whereas the high-volatile coals 
are in a range from 1000 to 3000 units. 
This tends to substantiate the statements 
just made. 


Density Important 

Bulk density of the charge to be tested 
has been found to be an extremely impor- 
tant factor in affecting the pressure de- 
veloped. Koppers and Jenkner™ have pointed 
this out, and it has been the experience of 
all investigators, no matter what method 
was studied. To make the bulk density of 
the test charge in the movable-wall oven 
comparable to that found in full-scale ovens 
is a difficult problem to solve. In the first 
place, the exact bulk density of coal in the 
full-scale ovens is difficult to estimate. As 
mentioned earlier, attempts have been made 
to determine this in a full-sized oven con- 
structed of wood, but some data are at hand 
to indicate that the charging of coal into 
a cold oven is not comparable to charging 
it into a regular hot coke oven of the same 
dimensions. 

The wooden oven method has shown that 
there is considerable variation in a coal 
charge. It appears reasonable, however, to 
make the expansion tests at the highest 


bulk density that may be presumed to exist 
in the coke oven. Since bone-dry coal ap- 
pears to have a fairly uniform bulk density 
of about 54 Ib. per cu.ft., it is believed that 
that figure should be the minimum value 
for use in test procedure. To attain this 
value in the movable-wall oven tests, it 
has been found that air-dried coal of less 
than 2 per cent moisture is quite satisfac- 
tory. 

The description of this movable-wall oven 
and the presentation of results have been 
made to demonstrate some of the funda- 
mental factors that must be considered in 
designing satisfactory testing equipment for 
the determination of coal expansion. No 
claim is made that the apparatus described 
should be adopted as a standard procedure 
for testing, but any apparatus selected for 
standard procedure must embody the princi- 
ples that have been described. 
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A. Gordon King Appointed Secretary 
of Technical Section 


NNOUNCE- 
MENT has 
been made by Ma- 
jor Alexander For- 
ward, managing 
director of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, 
of the appointment 
of A. Gordon King 
as secretary of the 
Technical Section, 
effective August 1. 
Mr. King, who has 
been service engi- 
neer for the past 17 
years, succeeds the late Hugh W. Hartman. 
Mr. King has had most thorough educa- 
tion and broad experience in gas produc- 
tion and distribution. He has wide ac- 
quaintance in the industry, especially with 
engineers and other technicians and has 
worked closely with the Section, having 
been at times its acting secretary. His oc- 
cupation has also given him valuable knowl- 
edge of regulation, rate making and stand- 
ardization. 


A. Gordon King 


Educated in England 

Trained and educated for the gas indus- 
try in England, Mr. King was first em- 
ployed as cadet engineer in England. He 
holds the full technological certificate of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
honors grade, in gas manufacture and allied 
subjects, as well as the honors grade certifi- 
cate and prize of the Regent Street, Lon- 
don, Polytechnic in gas manufacture. He is 
a member of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and a licensed professional engineer 
of the State of New York. 

Following gas company service in Eng- 
land, Canada and the United States, Mr. 
King served in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Army at Washington, Lake- 
hurst and Amatol Arsenal. 

Upon discharge from the Army he joined 
a firm of industrial gas fuel engineers in 
New York. Prior to being called to active 
duty he was with the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York for more than four 
years as one of Colonel Oscar H. Fogg’s 
assistant engineers. 

He joined the staff of the American Gas 
Association on February 1, 1923, coming 
to the Association from the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission where for two 
years he held the position of gas engineer 
He had previously served as gas engineer 
for the Public Service Commission, Second 
District, State of New York. He had qual- 
ied for this appointment at a Civil Service 
Examination, where he headed the eligible 
list with an average standing of 96.68%. 

While with the Association his work has 
field work for member 
companies and lectures at educational in- 
stitutions on technical matters relating to 
He conducts part of an 


included service 


the gas industry. 


annual course on gas engineering at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

As a member of A.G. A. Headquarters 
staff, Mr. King has been secretary of sev- 
eral general committees, including Stand- 
ards and Service, Rate Fundamentals, Aids 
in Aviation, Purging Gas Holders and Gas 
Works Apparatus. He is secretary of the 
recently created Association Committee on 
National Defense. 

In addition to his other duties, Mr. King 
conducts the Personnel Service Department 
of the Association. He has also been active 
in amateur photography, taking many pho- 
tographs at gas conventions and other meet- 
ings which have appeared in the gas indus- 
try trade press. 





Book Review 








Vol. XIII, Characteristics of Minable 
Coals of West Virginia. (Another New 
Publication by the W. Va. Geological Sur- 
vey.) 

Paul H. Price, the State Geologist, has 
announced the release of another report, 
Vol. XIII, on the State’s most important 
mineral resource, entitled ‘Characteristics 
of Minable Coals of West Virginia.” 

This report brings together for the first 
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time under one cover descriptions Of the 
physical and chemical characteristics of all 
minable coals in the State, and has been 
prepared primarily to answer the many jp 
quiries from producer and consumer te 
tive to the characteristics of West Virginia 
coals. 

The volume is divided into two parts 
and is accompanied by a packet of maps anj 
graphs. Part I describes the 62 minabl. 
coal seams and includes figures showing 
probable minable extent of each sem 
with descriptions and sections of each, anj 
intervals to other seams and key horizog, 
Part II, A Statistical and Correlations| 
Study of West Virginia Coal Analyses, jp. 
cludes cumulative distribution curves of gl 
analyses, isocarb map, and relationships of 
calorific value, volatile matter, etc, fo 
certain coals. 

This report was written by A. J. W. 
Headlee, Chemist, and John P. Nolting 
Jr., Assistant Geologist, and contains 27 
pages, 18 plates, 112 figures, map showing 
location of commercial coal mines fy 
Charles E. Hare, Assistant Geologist, and 
nomograph for calculating mineral-matter. 
free coal analyses. 

The Appendix gives Nomenclature of 
Minable Seams, Coal Analyses, and Five 
Minute Section Averages. Tables showing 
estimated total original tonnage by min 
able seams, minable seams by counties, orig. 
inal tonnage by counties, and in counties 
by seams, are by R. C. Tucker, Assistant 
State Geologist. 

Price, $1.53. Please remit to W. Va 
Geological Survey, Morgantown. 
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Chief Chemist Dies Following 
Retirement on June 30 


DWARD C. 

UHLIG, who 

retired as chief 

chemist of The 

Brooklyn Union 

Gas Company, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., on 

June 30 after a 

service of 36 years, 

died on August 20 

vw at the age of 72 

years. Widely 

known for his many 

contributions to the 

gas industry, a 

large part of them through Association 

work, his death will be keenly felt through- 
out the country. 

At the time of his retirement Mr. Uhlig 
was head of the company’s laboratory 
which he organized and directed until 
it reached an enviable position in the 
gas industry. 

Born in New York City, he was educated 
at De La Salle Institute and Cooper Union 
Night School, completing a course in gen- 


E. C. Ublig 
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eral science and chemistry at the latter i 
stitution. He also took special courses on 
water purification and organic chemistry at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Uhlig earned his way through school 
by working for an importing firm. Upon 
graduation from Cooper Union he became 
a chemist with a glass company. He 
mained there until he joined Brooklp 
Union in 1904. During the World Wa 
he was in charge of toluol production @ 
Brooklyn Union. 

He was a member of many professional 
and industrial organizations, including the 
American Gas Association, American 
Chemical Society, American Society for 
Testing Materials, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Americaa 
Institute of Chemists, Society of Chemical 
Industry of London, England, Society of 
Gas Lighting and the Chemists’ Club. — 

For three years Mr. Uhlig was chatt- 
man of A.G.A. Chemical Committee. His 
most recent of many Association activiliés 
was his chairmanship of the Steering Go 
mittee for the ‘Fuel-Flue Gases” Book. 
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The American Gas Association's Laboratories 
asa Training School 


HIS year marks the fifteenth anni- 
yersary of the American Gas Associa- 
fion’s Testing Laboratories. At the incep- 
tion of this pioneering and far-reaching 
program in the certification of consumer 
it was the belief of the industry's 
laders that the Laboratories’ activities 
would be of general benefit by insuring the 
ale of safe and satisfactory gas appliances. 
This objective has been the motivating 
factor in all of the Laboratories’ endeavors 
dnce that time. Today all common types of 
domestic gas-burning appliances and acces- 
gories, together with certain types of com- 
mercial appliances are examined for ap- 
proval, and it is conservatively estimated 
that 95% of all domestic appliances sold 
in the United States and Canada are ap- 
proved models. This is concrete evidence 
of the vital part the Association’s approval 
and testing program has had in the indus- 
ty’s affairs. 


Collateral Advantages of Testing 

As might be expected, collateral advan- 
tages have accrued to the principal purpose 
of certifying gas appliances. Among these 
may be mentioned research activities car- 
fied on in connection with preparation of 
approval and listing requirements, as well 
as research on fundamentals of domestic 
gas appliances, industrial gas combustion, 
and effect of interchange of gases on appli- 
ace performance, all of which have had 
for their objectives the improvement of utili- 
ution equipment and processes. 

An additional valuable by-product of the 
Testing Laboratories’ operations has been 
the training of engineers in utilization mat- 
tas, who have thus been made available 
0 various components of the industry de- 
siting their services. This result, as should 
be obvious, has been incidental to the Lab- 
oratories’ regular functions. Nevertheless, 
itcan be definitely stated that one of the 
most valuable contributions our Associa- 
tin’s Laboratories have made to the gas 
industry is the training of men in the utili- 
ation of its product. 

Manufacturers of gas appliances and ac- 
(isories especially, as well as gas com- 
panies, are looking more and more to the 
laboratories for young engineers with such 
mining. In many such instances manufac- 
turers have never previously employed a 
full-time engineer and have never done 
Sientific investigational work at their fac- 
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By F. E. VANDAVEER 


Assistant Director, A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratories 


tories. In others, technical staffs are being 
increased to keep abreast of the rapid 
changes and improvements in appliance con- 
struction which have been going on in re- 
cent years. The net result in either event 
is a quickening of development, with added 
appreciation of the necessity of research and 
the value of trained personnel to our busi- 
ness. 

Engineers with Laboratories’ training are 
also being used effectively in sales work. 
This is particularly true where the article 
sold is a part of a complete appliance, as 
for example, a thermostat or automatic 
pilot. Utility companies find laboratory 
men adaptable to many tasks, mainly, how- 
ever, in appliance testing work, employee 
service training schools, and_ utilization 
work of various kinds. To meet competition 
with other fuels which is making full use 
of trained technical men, it is necessary that 
the gas industry be provided with men pos- 
sessing thorough basic training. 


Raw Material of Industry 


During the past 13 years out of a total 
of 172 engineers who have been or are 
receiving training at the Laboratories, 102 
have gone out into industry. Of this num- 
ber, 33 are now with appliance manufac- 
turers, 7 with accessory manufacturers, 8 
with gas companies, 3 in consulting engi- 
neering practice, 7 with other manufactur- 
ers, 2 deceased, 13 with universities or gov- 
ernment bureaus, 13 outside the gas indus- 
try, and 16 unaccounted for. Fifty-one of 
these men are actually working in the gas 
industry, and 20 others are partially par- 
ticipating. 

It is, of course, important for the type 
of testing and research work carried on at 
the Laboratories, to have a personnel of 
high scholastic standing, and one susceptible 
to training in a specialized field in which 
it possesses particular interest. Accordingly, 
qualifications for employment as a test or 
research engineer have always been main- 
tained at a high level. An applicant to be 
given consideration must be a graduate of 
an accredited engineering college or uni- 
versity and have at least a bachelor’s degree. 
Graduates in chemical, mechanical, elec- 
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trical, or civil engineering, chemistry and 
physics have been found best qualified for 
the Laboratories’ needs, other conditions be- 
ing equal; although graduates in other fields 
are considered if they have had thorough 
technical training. Likewise, for special 
research problems, men trained for that par- 
ticular type of work are employed. 

Personal interviews are always required, 
these being conducted individually by the 
various department heads who comprise a 
personnel committee. The purpose of this 
procedure is to judge the applicant's per- 
sonality from the different viewpoints of 
the various men on the committee. It is 
considered highly desirable that a man not 
only be qualified on the grounds of tech- 
nical training and scholastic standing, but 
that he have the ability to work closely and 
cooperatively with others. If the commit- 
tee agrees that a man is suitably qualified 
as to personality, character, training, and 
ability, the applicant is finally interviewed 
by the Laboratories’ Director. 


Cross-Section of Training 

In order to maintain a well-balanced staff 
and to obtain a good cross-section of train- 
ing done by various universities, graduates 
from as many schools as possible are se- 
lected, and men with various kinds of train- 
ing included. At present the Laboratories 
have on their staff graduates from 31 differ- 
ent universities. The greatest number from 
any one school is 12. Chemical and me- 
chanical engineers are in predominance and 
about equally divided. 

A new employee is usually assigned to 
one of the appliance testing sections as, for 
example, gas ranges, water heaters or fur- 
naces, for a period of 6 to 10 months. His 
work is closely supervised by the section 
head as well as the department head or his 
assistant. After he becames familiar with 
testing one type of appliance he is trans- 
ferred to another section for a period of 
several months. This is continued until 
he has worked in all major testing sections, 
in this manner securing thorough training 
in the various types of appliances. 

During the winter season study classes 
for all employees are held once weekly, 
partly on laboratory time and partly outside 
of working hours. In these classes, test 
procedure, laboratory policies, appliance 
design, research problems, and items bear- 
ing directly on our work are thoroughly dis- 





cussed. For men who are interested in 
learning more about other phases of the gas 
industry, a second class is conducted weekly 
by one of the staff members using Prof. 
Morgan’s books on manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of gas. 

Employees are encouraged to interest 
themselves in appliance design, burner de- 
sign, gas production, distribution, and utili- 
zation, and in securing a more rounded 
knowledge of the gas industry. Discussions 
on business practices and related subjects 
are also held periodically. It is hoped to 
develop each man to his highest efficiency 
and to provide all possible facilities for his 
training. In other words, ample opportuni- 
ties for improvement are provided, and it 
rests with the individual to take advantage 
of them. 

One of the unique advantages of both the 
Cleveland and Los Angeles Laboratories is 
their location in cities in which universi- 
ties have night extension and_ technical 
courses. Each year a number of the engi- 
neers enroll for various courses which are 
helpful in broadening their technical and 
cultural background. For example, last 
year seven of the Cleveland employees at- 
tended night school classes taught by the 
Laboratories’ Industrial Engineer. 

After basic training received in routine 
testing work and from the educational fa- 
cilities provided, men are eligible for ad- 
vancement within the organization. The 
first step in such advancement may be to 
head of a testing section, a field inspector, 
or to the research department. 


Two-Year Training Necessary 

The time required for preliminary train- 
ing depends, of course, on the individual. 
In no case is it considered that a man, re- 
gardless of his attainments or ambition, can 
receive adequate experience in less than two 
years’ time, although he may become ex- 
pert in certain specialized fields of testing 
in a considerably shorter time. Ordinarily 
it requires an average of four years before 
a man becomes thoroughly trained and ex- 
perienced in the phases of utilization work 
covered by the Laboratories’ activities. 

Accordingly, it is considered desirable to 
refer all requests from the industry for en- 
gineers to men who have been with the 
Laboratories for a period of at least three 
or four years. In many cases, however, 
younger men are advised of an opportunity 
where the request is specifically confined to 
specialized testing or other relatively nar- 
row spheres of activity. The Laboratories’ 
management always attempts to direct re- 
quests to those men who are considered to 
be qualified for the type of position in- 
volved. Naturally, the Laboratories exercise 
no control over the aspirations of any of 
their employees who may on their own 
initiative obtain a position within or outside 
the industry. In any event, the manufac- 
turer or gas company requesting one of the 
Laboratories’ engineers, interviews the pros- 
pect and decides finally as to employing 
him. 


A.G.A. Laboratories’ Employees 


W. M. Couzens, 
Gaffers & Sattler, 


Los Angeles, Calif. Atlanta, Ga. 


R. J. Morris, The 
United Gas Improve- 
ment Co., Philadel- 


Many comments and letters have been re- 
ceived from former Laboratories employees 
in appreciation of the training received and 
the value it has been to them. Typical quo- 
tations from letters received from two who 
have been away long enough to gain a true 
perspective illustrate this point: 


1. “I do feel and always have felt that no 
better training could be obtained any- 
where on the technical side of the gas 
business than at the A. G. A. Labora- 
tories; together with the facilities of- 
fered through research and committee 
activities, it is the most fitting back- 
ground for a sound schooling in most 
all of the engineering fields of the gas 
industry, both in appliance manufactur- 
ing and utility companies.” 

“In my opinion, the training of engi- 
neers at the A. G. A. Laboratories is a 
definite contribution to the gas industry, 
as well as a material aid to the engi- 
neer receiving the training and this is 
a phase of the Laboratories activity 
which could well afford to be publi- 
cized.” 


It will, of course, be appreciated that the 
primary objective of the careful training 
given to engineers at the Testing Labora- 
tories is to provide competent testing and 
research engineers, as well as men who will 
be capable of occupying semi-executive or 
executive positions. It is only natural that 
the Laboratories are interested in advance- 
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C. R. Lawrence, At- 


J. N. Crawford, The 
lanta Gas Light Co., 


Bryant Heater Co., 


R. I. Snyder, South- 
ern California Gas 
phia Co., Los Angeles 


CH eee 


J. W. Farren, By. 
tian-Morley Co, 


Cleveland, O. LaPorte, Ind. 


C. S. Stuckerbolt, 
The W. J. Scho. 
berger Co., Cleveland 
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ment of all of their engineers who have 
been trained at considerable expense and 
effort commensurate with their ability, Ob 
viously it is necessary to retain a certain 
number of key men. It may be of interest 
to note in this connection that 14 of th 
Laboratories’ oldest employees represent i 
combined period of service of 182 years, or 
an average of 13 years each. However, in 
spite of the necessity of retaining at all 
times a number of trained men in the 
Laboratories’ personnel, it has been cn 
sidered an obligation to the industry to 
have available a source of trained enginees 
and research men. 

The appliance manufacturing and utiliz- 
tion side of the gas industry is in the fortv- 
nate position of being able to secure young 
engineers with technical training and expett 
ence along the lines desired. It is a basis of 
considerable pride to those who have & 
sisted in training these men, to see the 
growing list of successful former employes. 
To illustrate the diversity of positions held 
by former employees and the geographic 
locations of these men, pictures of To 
them are included herein. It should alsole 
a source of encouragement and pride # 
everyone interested in seeing the gas bus 
ness keep pace and advance with the chang 
ing times. Only with adequately trained 
personnel can this progress continue. Hert 
is a practical answer to the demand fot 
more trained technical men for the gas i 
dustry. 
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MSECOND bulletin on domestic gas 
Prange research has been published 
ibuted to gas company and domes- 
manufacturer company members 
American Gas Association. This 
(No. 8) is one of a series of bul- 
resulting from a broad program of 
hth which have been published re- 
Bulletin No. 9, Fundamentals of 
ic Gas Water Heating, and Bulletin 
No. 10, Research in Fundamentals of At- 

ric Gas Burner Design, were dis- 
buted to the industry on May 22 last. 
These investigations were carried out 
yith the cooperation of a technical ad- 
visory committee composed of manufactur- 
as of the equipment being studied. It was 
never intended that they should substitute 
for research and engineering developmental 
wiivities conducted by individual manufac- 
juers, but to supplement research carried 
m by other agencies, particularly in those 
fds where properly conducted studies 
wuld produce technical data susceptible of 
wide application. 
























Comment from London 












































herbal, Commenting on this program, and par- 
Be: A tialarly on Bulletin No. 9, Fundamentals 
eveland : 
Domestic Gas Water Heating, the July 

mmm SS; 1940, issue of Gas Journal (London) 
who. have a: 
ense and “We have had occasion previously to con- 
ility. Ob- gatulate the Association on the results of 
a certain HF this type of cooperative research, and we 
f interest HH tue no hesitation in commending the work 
14 of the HB isctibed in the present bulletin. . . . 
present 4 “It was not intended in the very least 
yeats, & Hut the investigation should be a substitute 
wevel, i for these separate and independent activi- 
ng at all BE ies Actually, far from discouraging these 
nin the independent activities, the scope and in- 
een CO HF tensity of such work have increased during 
dustry © BF ite period covered by the A. G. A. investi- 
engines ations. We are not at all surprised that 

‘a this has been the case, and it constitutes a 
d utilize stong argument in favour of cooperative 
the fort industry research. It does give rise to a 
ire YOU etter understanding of the desirability and 
rest vilue of research. . . .” 
bess: 4 Bulletin No. 8 represents the culmination 
mployes. af , years extensive investigation on do- 
ions bed fy Mite 88s ranges conducted at the A. G. A. 
cographi Testing Laboratories. It contains results of 
“of Ta ill studies completed on gas ranges since 
Id also be fy “uance of Bulletin No. 7 in 1936 as well 
pride to Sasummary of the more important infor- 
gas basi mation included in this latter publication. 
he chang: The new data presented are confined to 
y trained moblems common to all types of domestic 
xe. Hee fy MBS and include such fundamental sub- 
mand for iects as oven insulation, aeration of burner 
1e gas it fames, venting of flue gases, combustion, 





weed and economy of operation. 
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Second Domestic Gas Range Research 
Bulletin Available 


Results of burner design research for gas 
ranges were summarized in “Research in 
Fundamentals of Atmospheric Gas Burner 
Design,” Bulletin No. 10, which also per- 
tains to burner design for domestic gas 
water heater burners. In view of the scope 
and general applicability of burner design 
investigation it was deemed advisable to 
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New Research Bulletins 
(Continued from page 304) 
of flue products are dealt with, and 
the relationships found between gas 
composition and composition of re- 
sulting flue products is set forth. 
Burning gases with the minimum 
percentage of air theoretically required 
for complete combustion (67% for 
natural gas, and 55% for manufac- 
tured gas), it was found that the con- 
centration of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen produced was 17.8% for 
natural gas, and 26.0% for manufac- 
tured. 


Combustion Data Given 


Data are presented showing effect 
of air supplied for combustion on flue 
constituent volumes formed per cu.ft. 
of fuel, maximum flue gas temper- 
atures developed, amount of heat in 
flue products at various temperatures, 
amount of gas burned per unit of com- 
bustion space, and flame lengths en- 
countered under these conditions. It 
may be of interest that about 5,000,- 
000 B.t.u. per hr. per cu.ft. of com- 
bustion space could be burned at the 
minimum aeration required to support 
combustion of natural gas (68%), 
while nearly 4,000,000 B.t.u. per hr. 
per cu.ft. of combustion space was ac- 
commodated with manufactured gas 
when supplied 59% of the air the- 
oretically required for complete com- 
bustion. 

In addition, a chapter on practical 
interpretation of data is included 
which discusses methods of producing 
furnace atmospheres of desired com- 
position by partial combustion of gas, 
design of burner, and combustion 
chamber for operation under reducing 
conditions, and resultant flue losses 
for such conditions. 

In printed form, the bulletin com- 
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assemble these data in a separate bulletin. 
However, ample references to Bulletin No. 
10 are included for the reader's convcnience. 

It is hoped that results of this investiga- 
tion will be widely employed to best ad- 
vantage in the interests of improving gas 
range construction and performance and 
thereby provide even more satisfactory serv- 
ice to gas consumers. Copies of Bulletin 
No. 8, as well as the other bulletins men- 
tioned, are available at the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories, 1032 East 
62nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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prises 108 pages and 37 graphs, em- 
bodying data obtained from over 2500 
observations of flue gas temperatures, 
gas rates, and aerations, and 750 com- 
plete flue gas analyses. While the re- 
sults contained in this publication 
should, in themselves, be of consider- 
able value to the industry, an equally 
important consideration is that the bul- 
letin marks completion of all prelimi- 
nary phases of the project, and solu- 
tion of many difficult mechanical 
problems. It represents, therefore, a 
substantial basis for continuation of re- 
search in reducing atmospheres into 
even more fruitful fields. 

The new research bulletins which 
have been discussed briefly in the fore- 
going may be obtained from the 
American Gas Association in New 
York City or from the Testing Labo- 
ratories in Cleveland. Inasmuch as the 
material in them is necessarily a sum- 
marization of considerable detailed 
data, it is probable that the reader may 
have need for additional data or in- 
terpretation of results which are not 
specifically set forth therein. In such 
cases, the Testing Laboratories will be 
pleased to assist representatives of 
member companies to properly in- 
terpret results or supply any additional 
data that they have available. 


Find New Use for 
Old Holders 


WO gas holders at Albert Lea, Minne- 

sota, belonging to the Interstate Power 
Company have been converted into a garage 
and a storeroom.. The holders were for- 
merly used to store manufactured gas but 
when the company changed to natural gas 
they were no longer needed for that pur- 
pose. Doors have been cut in the holders 
and lights installed. 





Controllers Institute 
Publishes Book 


HE Controllers Institute of America, 
1 East 42nd St., New York City, has 
just published a new book entitled ‘Con- 
trollership: Its Functions and Technique” 
by John H. MacDonald. Said to be the 
first of its kind in this field, the book i 
designed for controllers and all others 
whose work touches on that of the con- 
troller, including public accountants, busi- 
ness executives, bankers, university instruc- 
tors, corporate directors and attorneys. 
Various sections of this new book define 
controllership, its functions and the rela- 
tions of the controller with public account- 
ants, governmental bodies, as well as the 
controller's relation to company policies 
and management. One chapter deals with 
controllers’ reports and their interpretation. 
Copies of “Controllership: Its Functions 
and Technique,” may be secured from the 
Institute at $2.00 per copy plus postage. 


Prize-Winning Ads 
in Booklet Form 


TILITY companies are urged to place 

their orders now for the 1940 book- 
let of prize-winning advertisements of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Thomas H. 
Spain, Newark, New Jersey, who is chair- 
man of the Association’s Better Copy Con- 
test. This book of 62 pages contains all of 
the national and regional awards in the As- 
sociation’s contest. 

Only about 150 copies are available now, 
Mr. Spain said, and the supply will soon 
be exhausted. The price is $2.50 and or- 
ders should be sent to Mr. Spain, c/o Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, 80 Park 
Place, Newark, New Jersey. 


W. L. Hayes Made CP 
Regional Manager 


L. HAYES of the Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Company, Minneapolis, 
has been appointed CP Regional Manager for 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Montana, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota and lowa. Mr. Hayes 
will serve on the A.G. A. Domestic Range 
Committee for the balance of this year and 
for the entire year of 1941. 


New Orleans Collection Plan 
(Continued from page 312) 

come in to discuss their bills after the 
weather had moderated and would feel that 
they really couldn't have used the gas 
billed, it was decided to provide an attrac- 
tive weather chart which would picture 
for the customer the conditions existing dur- 
ing his reading period. 

This chart, measuring 66” x 36’, pro- 
vided for the record of the low tempera- 
ture reported by the U. S. Weather Bu- 


reau from December 1, 1939, through 
March 31, 1940. It was kept up to date 
by painting in each day’s low on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

In order to make this more than just 
“another chart’’ and to create “eye appeal,” 
scenes and figures typifying Christmas, New 
Year’s, Mardi Gras, Easter, and other holi- 
days and local events were painted in col- 
ors along the lower part of the chart in 
positions relative to their respective dates, 
thus dramatizing the four months’ period. 
Beginning February 3d the chart was promi- 
nently displayed on a wall in the division 
where customers discuss their bills. 

We believe that the combination of ex- 
tended payments and the chart enabled us 
to satisfy many customers who might other- 
wise have been very difficult to handle. The 
favorable comments received indicated that 
customers realized the company was sin- 
cerely trying to help them understand their 
high consumption of gas and at the same 
time was willing to accept any reasonable 
plan of payment. So without attempting 
to assign any relative values it may be con- 
cluded that in this instance, at least, the 
policy followed was “just what the cus- 
tomer wanted.” 


VOTE 
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Personnel Chan ges 
in California 


OUTHERN Counties Gas Company ip 

California announces the following e. 
tensive personnel changes in districts Served 
by the company: 

Carl Summers, for many years distri 
manager of the Ventura and general pipe 
line district, resigned on July 1 to engage 
in other activities. His place was take 
by Justin M. Kennedy, formerly distrig 
manager in the Monrovia district. 

A. E. Madden, district superintendent of 
Monrovia, was promoted to the manager. 
ship of the district and his former position 
was filled by H. W. Keiser who was fis 
assistant. 

In the Whittier district R. W. Gregon, 
former district superintendent at Santa By. 
bara, succeeded to a position of distri¢ 
superintendent left vacant by the resigns. 
tion of Roy F. Blankenship. R. C. Me. 
rick was transferred from the Gas Distrib. 
tion Department in the Santa Monica djs. 
trict to succeed Gregory in Santa Barkan 
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Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Advertising and sales promotion man, accus- 
tomed to handl'ng entire operation, with ad- 
ditional! advertising agency experience. Out- 
standing record of success extending over 
ten years. Important committee posts. Now 
employed. Interested in responsible posi- 
tion with utility or manufacturer. 1374. 


Distribution Superintendent or Engineer: Eight 
years’ experience with leading natural and 
manufactured gas companies on operation, 
maintenance, pressure control, appliance 
testing and servic.ng, customer service and 
appliance educational activities. Graduate 
engineer (B.S. and M.S. degrees); now em- 
ployed. Married. (35) 1375. 

Sales executive with background of sales pro- 
motion—merchandising—dealer helps—public- 
ity experience—thorough knowledge of co- 
ordinating all phases of marketing—harnes- 
sing energies of dealers behind planned pro- 
motions—ability to plan, direct and execute, 
have produced outstanding results. Good per- 
sonality. Married. (33) 1377. 

Financial Clerk, university graduate, desires 
position, corporation-finance. Experienced 
securities budget, securities records, general 
office, water works, gas & electric holding 
corporation, three years. Securities analysis 
and accounting. 1382. 

Young gas distribution engineer feels that he 
has served his apprenticeship as assistant 
superintendent for nine years in high, me- 
dium and low pressure distribution of man- 
ufactured gas. Now emp.oyed in a district 
maintaining about 90000 meters. Married, 
fair education. (33) 1383. 

Chemist and chemical engineer, twenty years’ 
experience in coke oven, water, producer, 
and natural gas; also coke, water gas, and 
producer plant operation. Desires posit on 
as superintendent coke or other gas plant, as 
chief chemist large plant, or in chemical 
research. Available immediately, location 
immaterial, salary reasonable. 

Management Executive—Comptroller— Many 
years’ experience throughout United States 
in operating and holding company general 
managerrent, finance, rate cases, accounting, 
public relations. Broad training in organi- 
zation and reorganization activities. Avail- 
able now due to completion special sales 
campaign ass gnment. (44) 1385. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Manufacturers’ representative having excellent 
contacts among domestic, commercial, and 
operating departments of Metropolitan New 
York Utilities would welcome the opportu: 
nity to promote the sales of gas Consuming 
and labor and time saving specialties ¢ 
merit. 1386, 


Sales Executive—property manager. Twenty. 
three years’ experience in the utility busi- 
ness plus three years’ sales promotion work 
with one of the largest gas appliance manu- 
facturers. Outstanding record in merchan- 
dising and sales management. Experienced 
in meeting electric competition; well quali- 
fied in building good will. 1387. 


Sales Engineer with twelve years’ experience 
in gas utilization as applied to industrial 
heating operations in addition to previous 
combustion work with other fuels. Ex 
perienced in sales; design, erection, surveys. 
Desires sales agency for New York al 
surrounding territory of product having ir 
dustriai application. . 


Professional Mechanical Engineer, university 
graduate. Nine years’ experience in high 
and low pressure distribution. Three years 
experience in banking and real estate » 
praising. Experienced in manufactured a 
natural gas. Positions held: Chief drafts 
man, cadet enginee r, appliance service mat- 
ager and assistant engineer for gas holding 
company. 1389. 


Gas Appliance Engineer desires opportunity 
with gas company, or manufacturer wher 
training and experience can be used to ad: 
vantage. Three and one half years’ experi: 
ence with outstanding manufacturer, all 
phases of testing, design and development 
of gas appliances. Thorough knowledge 
combustion, air flow, heat transfer, salety 
controls, Salary moderate. 1390. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Wanted: Factory representative for gas-fired 
incinerators, preferably one who calls @ 
utilities, architects and builders preferred 
for Detroit area, also Ind ana, lowa 


Ohio. 0350. 
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1940 Advisory Council 


BP. A. Bageet «.. ci fing Los Angeles, Calif. F. A. LyDECKER.............. Newark, N. J. 
C. B. DOGS os. ce vaxtinc Pittsburgh, Pa. R. L. MANIER............... Syracuse, N. Y. 
CW. Bett. . 0c Detroit, Mich. N.C. McGowen............ Shreveport, La. 
Sain A; Ceaee. io o5c ianceoee Detroit, Mich. F. X. METTENET............... Chicago, Ill. 
We. GCOS o5.eseais es eee Newark, N. J.D. H. MitcueLt............ Hammond, Ind. 
5S. 4, SOO ks cs cietexan Pittsburgh, Pa. M. I. Mix..............+..+... Chicago, Ill. 
HucH CUTHRELL............ Brooklyn, N.Y. WM. MOELLER, JR......... Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. E. DERWENT.............. Rockford, Ill.  B- J. MULLANEY................ Chicago, Ill. 
Massn: N. Daves Bradford. Pa HENRY OBERMEYER........ New York, N. Y. 
Sh Meee Siw York N.Y. JAMES F. PoLLARD............ Seattle, Wash. 
H 1. Ria San Rieastane Calif. 23  * Sere Philadelphia, Pa. 
O. H ae oy ae New Y. kN Y. W. FRANK ROBERTS.......... Baltimore, Md. 

Posey yg ade nines erg ghee eee SR New York, N. Y. 
pe Aree Detroit, Mich. Onin. ............. Albany, N. Y. 
C. W. GALE...........+... Knoxville, Tenn. WE. STEINWEDELL......... Cleveland, Ohio 
FP. BE CpOOWUN.... 6 5c a neces Boston, Mass. Joun K. SWANSON........ Saskatoon, Canada 
DE, CPN... . ss seve naceen Chicago, Ill. Frank H. TREMBLY, JR...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rospert W. HENDEE. . .Colorado Springs, Colo. © Grorce E. WELKER............ Oil City, Pa. 
WR. SROME oss nk che Philadelphia, Pa. T.R. WEYMOUTH.......... New York, N. Y. 











AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—Frank H. Adams, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio 

Exec. Sec.—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—J. B. McNary, Canadian Me- 
ter Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres—E. P. Prezzano, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—F. F. Ing- 
wall, Binghamton Gas Works, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Sec.—George H. Smith, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, Room 608, IIli- 
nois Building, Springfield, Ill. 









Indiana Gas Association 


Pres.—E. C. Weston, Indiana Gas 
Utilities, Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. Wayne Thornburg, Cen- 
— Indiana Gas Co., Anderson, 
Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 


Pres—Fred P. Cope, Consumers 
Power Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 

Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—J. A. Stoll, Baltimore Transit 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec.—W. D. Haley, 16 Carroll Ave.. 
Takoma Park, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


Pres.—C. B. Dushane, Jr., American 
Meter Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres—B. C. Adams, The Gas Serv- 
ice Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 
Pres—J. A. ae: The Newport 
Gas Light Co., Newport, R. I. 
Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 

Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank H. Darlington, Peoples 
Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Pres.—T. C. Jones, The Delaware 
Gas Co., Delaware, Ohio. 
Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Pres.—Frank B. Long, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 

Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—A. E, Holloway, San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—M. A. Boylan, Scranton-Spring 
Brook Water Service Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres —W. H. Haupt, Acme Drill- 
ing Co., Coudersport, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres—C. B. Wilson, Arkansas Lou- 
isiana Gas Co., Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. 

Sec.-Tr—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 






Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Pres—A. P. Gale, Wisconsin Power 
& Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 

Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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